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OUR SCHOOL SYSTEM A SIEVE. 


BY CLARENCE ARTHUR PERRY, 
New York City. 


Coal comes from the mine’s mouth in the shape 
of huge boulders, which the crusher in the 
breaker grinds into smaller pieces. These are 
carried by gravity through a series of shaking 
sieves, each one screening out and diverting into 
its own chute a certain size of coal. The last 
sieve drops the pea coal. What per cent. of any 
hundred-pound chunk that goes in at the big end 
do you imagine comes 
out the other as _ peas, 


after the furnace, egg, 
stove, and chestnut sizes 
have all received their 
contribution? 

The average reader 
will fail to see . any 
relevancy between the 
problems of a_ coal- 
breaker and our public 


schools. It is a lamenta- 
ble fact that there is very 
little resemblance _ be- 
tween ways in which the 
two institutions are run. 
Every enterprising coal 
operator knows not only 
what per cent. of the out- 
put of his mine finally be- 
comes pea coal, but also 


what proportions enter 
into each of the other 
sizes, and exactly what 
part becomes _ refuse. 


The school men, on the 
other hand, have no knowledge of the quantitative 
aspects of their products. The school is a 
breaker where we grind up humanity, turn out an 
uncertain part somewhat refined, and strew the 
rest along the way in uncounted, unmissed, use- 
less fragments. 

The American public school system has been 
in existence over two centuries, and yet we have 
never been curious enough to ask how much 
education it is giving. We have made a lot of 
pother over the machinery, the meshes of the 
screens, and the architecture of the factory, but 
we have never installed a significant cost system. 
And it is not for the lack of a unit of measure 
either. The amount of training comprised in the 
eight grades of the ordinary elementary school is 
fairly uniform throughout the country. - Still we 
have not known how many packages of learning 
the hundred million dollars spent on education are 
buying for us. 





ABBOTT LAWRENCE LOWELL, 
President of Harvard University. 


Surely, it will be said, the total number of 
youths graduated each year from the common 
schools tell something. But does it? Are you 
going to count only the whole packages? How 
about those who took away only a five-eighths? 
Do you know how many there are who drew only 
a six-eighths, or a seven-eighths? Are you cer- 
tain none have drawn only a half package? Do 
you even know what frac- 
tion of the pupils who 


enter the first grade 
actually get through and 
come out the eighth? 


No, the school authorities 
have never asked these 
questions. What is the 
proof? Because in order 
to answer them it is 
needful to know the 
number of pupils that 
enter the first grade each 
year, and the frigid fact 
is that only two city sys- 
tems in the country print 
those data in theif annual 
reports. 

It was left for an 
outside body to ask our 
school systems the how 
much question. The 
Russell Sage Foundation 
through its interest in 
backward children was lea 
to look into the effi- 
ciency of many city systems, Its findings—just 
made public—are causing the educators at last to 
look hard at some results of their work expressed 
in the terms of numbers. 

Of every hundred children that enter the back en- 
trance of our common schools it is found that fifty 
of them come out the front door with diplomas in 
their hands. So tortuous and difficult is the 
passage through the rambling old structure that 
the children begin to fall through the trap-doors 
that lead to the street during the fifth year. Six- 
teen out of the hundred get lost in the mazes and 
wander several times through the same rooms. 
(These “repeaters,” as they are pleasantly called, 
cost the country annually some $27,000,000.) In 
fact, unless the child is unusually bright, it can- 
not go straight through at all. Things are so 
fixed that at least three out of every four of the 
children must do one of the rooms twice. Per- 
haps the school people think that not’ to fail at 
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all gives one too much confidence and happiness. 
Of course, everybody has: known that the high 
schools were made for the girls, but it was not 
y suspected that the common schools were, too. 
But they are. The search for vital things about 
our schools has revealed a rank discrimination. 
Getting lost in the mazes of the school system 
(“retardation” is the professional term) is 13 per 
cent. more prevalent among boys than girls, 
while the proportion of the latter who finally skip 
triumphantly out the front door is 17 per cent. 
higher than it is for their brothers. 
Some one will immediately say that the boys 
leave school more frequently than the girls in 


’ order to go to work, but that does not explain 


why while the poor little chaps are in school they 
exhibit more backwardness, do not do as well in 
their examinations, and why, even before the 
age when the compulsory attendance law lets up, 
they begin to shake the chalkdust off their hands 
and fly the schoolma’am’s coop. No, either girls 
are brighter than boys or our expensive school 
system, built for the express purpose of training 
up voters, is actually better adapted to the pe- 
culiarities of the female nature. Can it be that 
the suffragettes have slyly appropriated the whole 
system while the men were sleeping? 

These are only a few of the startling facts 
which the Sage Foundation investigator, Leonard 
P. Ayres, relates in his “Laggards in Our 
Schools,” which has just been published. The 
title is misleading in that it seems to lay the 
blame for backwardness upon the children, while 
the author shows conclusively that the responsi- 
bility rests with the system. 

Everybody has taken it for granted that our 
schools are closely adapted to the ability of the 
average child. The fact is quite otherwise. The 
records of 9,489 pupils in New York city showed 
that 41 per cent. had taken nearly a third more 
than the required time to reach their present 
standing, while the 5 per cent. who had made 
more than normal progress had shortened the 
time by only one-seventh. After examining the 
published figures for twenty-nine cities, Mr. 
Ayres concludes that it is “safe to say that for 
every pupil making rapid progress there are from 
eight to ten making slow progress, and for every 
term gained by rapid pupils from ten to twelve 
are lost by the slow ones.” 

In two states so close geographically as Massa- 
chusetts and New Jersey, populated by peoples 
so similar in composition and occupation, sur- 
rounded by intellectual environments so favor- 
able to the same sort of institutions, one would 
hardly expect to find an amazing difference in 
school systems. Mr. Ayres computes that the 
efficiency of the city school work in Massachu- 
setts is nearly twice (74 to 41) that of New Jersey. 
His measuring unit is the work comprised by the 
eight-grade course for one pupil, but in applying 
it he takes the state’s own definition of what and 
how much instruction such a course should cover. 
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That is, he judges each by its own standard. The 
method used is the same as that of any manufas- 
turing plant which sets out to estimate the pro- 
portion of the raw material which is finally turned 
out in finished product and the economy with 
which the energy and resources of the plant are 
used. 

The unfairness possible in the use of material 
scales for things so psychical and different in kind 
as educational matters is at once apparent. But 
the utility of such quantitative comparisons, how- 
ever ocious they may be personally, will be obvi- 
ous at once when it is considered how poignantly 
they put it up to the school official who turns out 
only half the theoretic output to prove satisfac- 
torily, to his own soul at least, that his producé 
is twice as good in quality as the other fellow’s— 
not always an easy feat. 

What validity there is in the comparison be- 
tween Massachusetts and New Jersey points, ot 
course, to differences in educational traditions, 
state school machinery, effectiveness of compul- 
sory attendance laws and many other conditions, 
not the least of which are probably the outside- 
of-their-own-state interests and occupations of a 
large number of New Jersey’s prominent men. 
It is useful, however, to have attention called to 
these differences because they are not irremov- 
able. Educational ideals are capable of trans- 
planting, state school boards can be braced up, 
compulsory attendance can be more thoroughly 
compelled, and even the handicap placed upon a 
“bed-room” state can be overcome if the source 
of its disadvantage is recognized. 

Another of Mr. Ayres’ important discoveries 
is the way in which our compulsory attendance 
laws do not fit the prescribed course of instruc- 
tion. He finds that thirty of the thirty-nine 
states having compulsory laws require fewer than 
eight years’ attendance at school. Of this 
anomaly the investigator says: “We set up a 
minimum standard of education which the state 
deems necessary for its own safety, we pass laws 
to secure its attainment, and we make the period 
of compulsory attendance such that the child who 
enters when he must and leaves as soon as he 
may, cannot by any possibility complete the 
course.” The difficulty of successful school ad- 
ministration under conditions which take the 
pressure off of attendance before the teacher is 
through with the pupil will be obvious even to 
laymen. 

The effect of the Russell Sage Foundation in- 
vestigation upon elementary education cannot be 
otherwise than beneficial even though some of 
the investigator’s conclusions are not universally 
accepted. Surely it will not be quite so easy 
hereafter for school men to pile up in their annual 
reports figures which tell no story, and omit those 
that do. They will not be quite so apt to over- 
look the how-much-at-what-cost viewpoint in esti- 
mating their results. 


+ 
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A man without a heart has no right to be a schoolmaster.— Thomas R. Morgan. 
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A SONG 


Praised be the lips of the morn 

For their musical message of light, 

For their bird-chanted burden of song. 
Praised be the young earth reborn 

For its freshness and glory and might, 
And the thoughts of high, solemn delight, 
That flash of its purity throng. 
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OF LIFE. 


Praised be the lips of the day 

For their clarion call to the field 

Where the battle of life must be fought. 
Praised be the fire of the fray 

Where the soul is refined and annealed, 

And the spirit heroic revealed, 

And pure gold from base substances wrought. 


Praised be the lips of the night 

For their murmurous message of rest, 
For their lullaby, motherly sweet, 
Praised be the dreams of. delight, 

While tired life is asleep in love’s nest, 
And in harmony tender and blest 
Heaven’s calm and earth’s loveliest meet. 


ms 


—Israel Zangwill. 
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SPECIAL WORK AMONG CHILDREN. 


BY MABEL HILL, 
Lowell, Mass. 


The story of the hundredth sheep, or of the 
prodigal son, or of latter-day graft,—it matters 
not which,—one or all affords a dramatic situa- 
tion, something to be discussed—something com- 
pelling! ‘‘Gangs” of boys, such as Judge Lindsey 
deals with so successfully, demand the attention 
of those who are looking on, watching the wise 
young judge as he shapes the developing char- 
acter of his boys. But there is nothing dramatic 
in the story of the ninety-nine sheep who do not 
zo astray. Yet the shepherd must know his 
flock, and in these days he must lead them into 
pastures where the environment is promising— 
where the best that is to be had shall be theirs. 

To-day it is not sufficient to educate the child 
for himself. Individuality has had its reign. 
The social consciousness which has given birth to 
such associations as the American Civic Associa- 
tion and the National Municipal league has also 
awakened the school world, and we realize that it 
is not enough to equip our boys and girls with 
knowledge and efficiency for themselves. We 
must emphasize service, social duties, the giving 
of ourselves to those immediately about us. 

Last year Mr. Langdon, in his Atlantic City ad- 
dress, set forth the pedagogical and psychological 
arguments for the teaching of civics in the ele- 
mentary schools. His arguments were based 
upon experiment, and they were irrefutable. In 
this brief talk of mine I do not need to 
re-establish his arguments. You know it is 
good pedagogy to teach “from the known to 
the unknown,” to lead the child’s interest from 
the civic situation about him out and beyond, into 
the larger political world; and that the child’s 
mind from ten to fourteen years of age is pe- 
culiarly eager to know more concerning these 
very things which he sees around him upon his 
daily walks, 

All children, especially boys, have some ideas 
about municipal government, more or less vague, 
very one-sided, and of course inaccurate, but this 
stray knowledge of government can be so utilized 
that the children of a classroom may make the 


general discussion of a municipal subject full of 
glowing interest. Hence it is that the committee 
of eight of the American Historical Society is 
about to present a printed course in civics for the 
elementary schools which we hope will be ac- 
ceptable and suggestive, workable, inspiring. 

How shall we approach the subject of civics? 
At what point of contact are children and the 
theory of government closest? 

Protection—how does the city take care of us? 
The faces of a group of children light with a new 
intelligence when they first acknowledge to them- 
selves that, after all, the city is doing a great 
many things for them and their fathers and 
mothers which are never talked about at home 
unless something has gone wrong in the work of 
a department. Policemen are protectors, andl 
firemen; the garbage man and the ash man, the 
street-sweeper, and the overseer of the poor. 
Suddenly the children can think of dozens of 
ways in which the board of health protects us 
from disease, or the board of charities protects us 
from needless suffering and death. 

In my own work in Lowell and Lawrence my 
experiences have been most interesting. I can- 
not enumerate many anecdotes, but the children 
are full of the subject, interested and co-opera- 
tive. One little fellow said to me: “I don’t call 
cops ‘cops’ any mote; now I know that they are 
heroes and work harder than soldiers.” Our lit- 
tle girls have learned that they can be a part of 
good government in their own homes, where 
cleanliness in refrigerators means sweet milk, 
where decencies in cellars and outhouses do away 
with a menace to health. Our pupils pick up and 
throw away waste paper, fruit skins, and other 
refuse matter, now that they are “co-operating.” 
They do not start brush fires ignorantly. They 
may do it, but if they do it they realize the 
possibilities of injury to other persons’ property, 
They are alive to other matters in the cy juris- 
diction. Besides protection, they are awakened 
to municipal utilities, to our comforts,—water 
works, sewers, gas, electric lights,—and to the gift 
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from the city of still higher things,—schools, 
libraries, parks, public baths, playgrounds. 

The realization that these gifts and utilities 
and protection belong to the people because paid 
for by the people is one of the healthiest elements 
in our work—this insistence upon the principle 
that American government is intended for the use 
and benefit of the governed, and that to convert 
or harm it for selfish purposes is, beyond doubt, 
a misdemeanor, if not a crime. 

In our own city it is possible for us to 
have access to printed reports and photo- 
‘graphs, and in some cases officers and 
employees of the city government have 
‘given their time to talk to the children 
themselves. Out of these investigations the chil- 
dren have written stories, both original and anec- 
‘dotal. Boys have brought in plans regarding the 
cost of city expenditures: Girls have reported 
their visits to the parks, often suggesting what 
can be done in the future to beautify our public 
‘squares and unclaimed land, as well as reporting 
‘what is being done at the present time.’ Possibly 
the co-operation between the school children who 
have becotne interested and wide awake in these 
civic studies, and the parents at home, who, from 
personal experience or from want of actual knowl- 
edge, become heartily interested in the work— 
possibly this co-operation is the most healthy re- 
sult of the school work, because it unites school 
life with family life in a way that no other branch 
of learning possibly can. 

When children have learned how much the city 
is doing for them and their parents there is a 
sense of “noblesse oblige” awakened which must 
bear fruit. It costs in our city four hundred dol- 
lars to send a little child through the kinder- 
garten on through the high school. When we 
had worked out this mathematical problem in the 
classroom, I impulsively asked the pupils if they 
felt they were worth the four hundred dollars 
apiece, if they should all go on into the secondary 
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schools. A serious-faced boy shook his head and 
then said: “I don’t know as I shall ever be worth 
it, but Mr. Durgin was.” Mr. Durgin, the gram- 
mar school master, had proved, indeed, worthy of 
the “mettle of his pasture.” 

We cannot create habits too early in our chil- 
dren. The habits of law and order, of responsi- 
bility, of reciprocity, of social service, are habits 
which can become second nature if begun in the 
elementary schools; I mean by the great majority 
of children. Of course there are always excep- 
tions to prove the rule. 

We have three classes of junior citizens in the 
country to-day: The children of the ignorant for- 
eign-born classes—we must help them to help 
themselves; the children of the rich—they, too, 
must be taught the responsibility of wealth, the 
responsibility of position, an infinitely harder 
habit to acquire than those habits which the 
Greek and the Syrian must be trained to through 
the laws of health and obedience. Our third 
class, the children of the great middle class, who 
are to be the salvation of our nation in the next 
generation, cannot be allowed to forget for a 
moment their duty to their neighbor. 

American citizenship is the most noble social 
gift which man has evolved. What it means is 
indefinite to the vast majority. The Italian 
hurdy-gurdy woman who shrugged her graceful 
slroulders and said: “No! No! I work hard, 
but I would not go back. There is freedom here,” 
did not know that the freedom in which she re- 
yOiced was embedded in the ten commandments of 
our constitution! Our boys and girls ought to 
be educated not only to know the spirit of liberty 
and their responsibility in upholding honesty, 
obedience, law, and order, but they should feel 
their immediate responsibility in the daily life of 
the city. And we believe that civics taught 
properly in the elementary schools _ will 
achieve that end.—Stenographic Report of Ad- 
dress. 
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LOVE AND THE CRIMINAL LAW.—(VII.) 


BY BEN B. LINDSEY, 


Jadge of the Juvenile Court, Denver. 


It is apparent, that when the proceedings in all 
children’s cases and in all cases against adults for 
contributing to their dependency or delinquency 
are in the chancery rather than the common law 
criminal jurisdiction of courts, masters of disci- 
pline could be appointed by the judge of the 
court, relieving over-crowded courts of much 
work, without the creation of new courts. Either 
the law itself or some rule of the court could fix 
the qualification of such masters of discipline. 
Such limitations could require some legal train- 
ing or be entirely limited to lawyers, who, of 
course, could be elected from those tempera- 
mentally or specially qualified for this sort of 
work. In only one jurisdiction has there been a 
provision permitting a person other than a lawyer 
to be appointed judge of a juvenile court. This 


was in a juvenile court law passed in Utah in 
1905, about five years after this work had been 
commenced in Chicago, Denver, Indianapolis, 
and other cities. The individual appointed had 
received much advice fromthe courts in Denver 
and Chicago, and it was believed he was qualified, 
and was, therefore, recommended by the Denver 
court to the authorities in Salt Lake; but the 
Supreme court of Utah, in Mills vs. Brown, de- 
cided in 1907 (reported 88 Pacific 609), held that 
the layman judge was not only without the 
ordinary training and understanding of a lawyer, 
but not even possessing that of an ordinary lay- 
man. It was a very severe castigation, and gave 
a set-back to the hopes of those like the writer 
that laymen with some special training and quali- 
fications would make satisfactory judges. The 
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governor of Utah wrote the writer that it was 
found by the commission appointed to investigate 
and appoint a judge that the individual in question 
was “without qualifications” for judge of a juve- 
nile court. Since then, however (1907), a new law, 
drafted by able lawyers in Utah, embodying the 
chancery court principle, has been passed, and a 
school teacher, possessing the “ordinary judg- 
ment of a layman,” was appointed, and the court is 
reported to be doing good work. 

It will be readily seen what a help the master 
of discipline idea would be to large cities like New 
York, Philadelphia, and other cities where we 
hear it frequently complained that the judges 
have not sufficient time or do not care for the 
work, which is not against them, since legal train- 
ing alone does not necessarily fit one for such 
work. You might as well require that the judge 
be a good superintendent of a state industrial 
school. As matters are now in many of these 
cities the judges are compelled to rotate in ser- 
vice, so that they are so limited in time, and other- 
wise handicapped, as to be little encouraged to 
take any special interest in the work. This con- 
dition is not helpful to the judge, the probation 
officer, or the children. 

As the writer understands it, the laws in New 
York governing young offenders in the children’s 
courts are fundamentally different from those ex- 
isting in Illinois, Colorado, and other western 
states. Practically all the western states have 
placed these proceedings in the chancery jurisdic- 
tion of the court, rather than under the common 
law criminal procedure. As I undérstand it the 
latter is the procedure in New York in dealing 
with children’s cases, and certainly with parents’ 
cases and those of adults contributing to the de- 
linquency of children. While the judges try to 
apply the principles of equity and justice very 
much as we do through the system of probation 
and separate trials for children (long existing in 
those courts) it is nevertheless, in the judgment of 
the writer, not legally recognized until the entire 
procedure is placed in the chancery division of the 
civil courts, as was done in Colorado and in IIli- 
nois ten years ago, and until that is done the diffi- 
culties attending the procedure in the courts in 
these large cities will largely continue. 

When states like New York have legally 
adopted our forms of procedure in the chancery 
court, i. e., that the child shall be treated, as far as 
practicable, “not as a criminal, but as a wise par- 
ent would correct it—as one needing aid, help, 
assistance, encouragement, education, etc.,” it 
may then more liberally apply the principles of 
equity, with a right to appoint masters of disci- 
pline exactly as they would appoint masters or 
referees in chancery proceedings. 

Under this new plan every neighborhood in 
New York, where there was a settlement house 
for example, could have its own juvenile court, 
and one carefully selected by the judges of the 
supreme court, who would be equipped by tem- 
perament, training, and disposition for just such 
work as they ought to be, for until material 
changes come in our social, political, and indus- 
trial conditions, the number of children dealt 
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with by courts is bound to increase rather than. 
decrease, and it behooves us now to put all such 
work in the chancery jurisdiction of the courts,. 
with the power in reserve, of course, to resort to 
the criminal jurisdiction as at common law in ex- 
ceptional and necessary cases. 

Courts are not cure-alls. In fact they are only 
struggling against the conditions that created 
them, which conditions they can in‘a measure 
alleviate with the better dispensation of justice 
through a little love in the law. 
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ANTIOCH COLLEGE THOROUGHLY RESUR- 
RECTED. 


BY A, EK, WINSHIP , EDITOR. 





Southwestern Ohio is so unusual as to be of 
general interest. 

Run a line out from Cincinnati less than 200 
miles and swing it round, and you have a circle in 
which is the widest range of flora and fauna to be 
found in any other equal area on the continent, 
and incidentally a greater variety of politics and 
religion than in any other equal population. 
Here are the fringes of the influences of the Alle- 
ghanies and of the Southern mountains, Great 
lakes, and the Gulf. 

On a square mile in Yellow Springs Edward 
Orton made an_ international reputation in 
geology; the Bergens—Joseph and Fannie—got 
the initiative for their botanical service to the 
country; and Professor E. L. Youmans received 
the inspiration that made him the leader in popu- 
larizing science. 

Within this circle, of which Cincinnati is the 
centre, were born Ulysses S. Grant and Benjamin 
Harrison, Abraham Lincoln and William Howard 
Taft. 

I could write indefinitely of this charmed circle, 
but my purpose is merely to speak of resurrected 
Antioch, Boston’s college of the West, the monu- 
ment to Horace Mann, one of the noblest of Mas- 
sachusetts’ reformers, and the greatest of Ameri- 
can educators. 

In 1853 Horace Mann opened at Yellow 
Springs the first college in the world from which a 
brother and sister graduated with equal rank, 
from which a colored man or woman could 
graduate, in which no student could stay who was 
known to use tobacco in any form. In 1859 Mr. 
Mann died at Yellow Springs, and was succeeded 
for three years by Thomas Hill, whom Harvard 
called to serve as her president. 

Andrew D. White was called to succeed Dr. 
Hill at Antioch and would have accepted had not 
the Cornell trustees induced him instead to build 
up that noble institution of learning. James A. 
Garfield was selected for the presidency when Dr. 
White declined and almost accepted, but Hiram 
College had a prior claim upon him. John A. 
Andrew was the next choice, and it was his inten- 
tion to accept as soon as the Civil war closed. 
He had been a warm personal friend of Horace 
Mann and one of the closest advisers of Thomas 
Hill, but after several months of consideration of 
the offer he declined the honor, and Austin Craig, 
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who was selected to serve until Governor Andrew 
could come, became president. 

In 1867 Edward Everett Hale raised $100,000 
in Boston as an endowment for Antioch, and 
traveled to Yellow Springs with the money, lay- 
ing it on the altar as a tribute to Horace Mann. 
Since then forty years have come and gone, and 
Antioch has had more than her share of mis- 
fortune, for’ most of which no cause can be as- 
signed. It is a long night that has no dawn, and 
to Antioch a new day has come, a new era has 
been ushered in. 

Since the birth of Antioch in 1853 a hundred 
colleges and universities have been born, many to 
grow into mighty institutions, but in the years 
there is no more interesting educational event 
than the resurrection of Antioch. Many times 
this summer, as every summer, I mingle with the 
college men and women the country over, and it 
is always a charmed life, but never have I known 
a more joyous group or one more representative , 
of noblest manhood and womanhood than at 
Antioch on the campus now well groomed and 
beautiful, and in the buildings that are being re- 
juvenated and are once more highly attractive. 
As a rendezvous for prominent city teachers from 
near and far—a dozen or more each from Cincin- 
nati, Pittsburg, Altoona, Wilkinsburg, Penn., and 
otherwheres—it is a memorable summer session, 
as indeed each has been for three years. In 
three years the number of students of full college 
rank has had an annual increase of 50 per cent., 
and this pace is sure to be maintained. And the 
quality of young men and women is even more 
noteworthy than the gain in numbers. Antioch 
is a fascinating college to-day. 

Is this accidental? Is this a mere transitory 
spasm? Far from it. The president, who came 
to Antioch three years ago, spoke it into new 
life. Such a statement is easily made, but in this 
case there are facts to justify it. For example, 
on the week from February 7 to 14 last passed, 
the week of the centennial of the birth of Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President Fess delivered Lincoln 
memorial addresses, usually the official municipal 
address, to vast audiences in Cleveland, Columbus, 
Pittsburg, Springfield (Ohio), Dayton, Chillicothe, 
Tiffin, Braddock, Mt. Washington, Canton, and 
Yellow Springs. This does not take into account 
a large number of invitations which he had to de- 
cline, including official addresses from St. Paul, 
Salt Lake City, Cincinnati, Lansing, and Scran- 
ton, invitations which carried with them the usual 
honorarium of $150—and $200. This indicates 
the unusual prominence of Antioch’s new presi- 
dent, through whom the new Antioch has come. 

Further evidence of the president’s strength 
with the people of Ohio lies in the fact that the 
State Teachers’ Association in July unanimously 
and enthusiastically voted to take the lead in rais- 
ing by popular subscription $100,000 additional 
endowment specifically in memory of Horace 
Mann and in honor of his admired and beloved 
successor in the presidential office to-day. Many 
leaders in the National Education Association are 
joining in this movement and the $100,000 will be 
raised, 
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There will be, undoubtedly, a larger number of 
individual contributors to this than to any other 
endowment of a college on record. In this day 
of general dependence upon a few men of eminent 
wealth for educational endowment this is a note- 
worthy departure and will attract nation-wide at- 
tention. 4 
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A SCHOOL TEACHER’S PLEA. 


A teacher in a small country school who had 
suffered many petty annoyances in the form of 
complaints in regard to trifles which were beyond 
her control, in a sudden fit of desperation wrote 
the following speech, which she delivered ata 
church social. It is safe to assume that after that 
she was let alone for a season:— 

“Dear Friends: 1 stand before you this even- 
ing for the purpose of trying to efface some erro- 
neous impressions prevalent in the minds of our 
people; namely, that the children in my room are 
not behaving as they ought. 

“A townsman came to me recently and said: 
‘Miss Blank, the children in your room are 
cutting up. They act like time.’ 

““Sir-r-r-r!!!’ I exclaimed, ‘You are mistaken, 
Iam sure. It must be the children in Miss 
Blankety Blank’s room. My children are 
brought up on the modern scientific theories of 
education, were hatched in incubators, exposed to 
the X-Rays, and are governed by all the most 
recent laboratorical laws. Therefore, they can 
do no wrong.’ 

“But supposing for the sake of argument that 
such a thing were possible, let me present to your 
minds some of the difficulties with which we 
teachers have to cope. In the first place we have 
to contend with the original Adam in the child, 
and at times the traces of this pristine element be- 
come very difficult of eradication. 

“Then, too, some of the parents have not as 
yet reached that stage of evolution which renders 
them entirely immune from exhibiting a trait of 
the donkey, ordinarily known as kicking. And 
that makes it hard, 

“Our school committee is largely made up of 
men who spend most of their time in minding 
their own business instead of kicking up musses 
in the school affairs of which they know nothing. 
and, of course, without an occasional muss things 
are apt to run pretty smoothly. And that makes 
it hard—for some people. 

“Besides this we have scattered through the 
town one or two ministers who persist in having 
a finger in the pie, and whenever a ministe- 
undertakes to meddle with affairs of this mundane 
sphere he always makes a peck of trouble. And 
that makes it hard. 

“Therefore, if one of my children should be 
found guilty—not of ‘cutting up’ (never accuse 
my children of ‘cutting up’; such a thing would 
be impossible), but of committing some slight—er 
-—well—er—misdemeanor which might render 
him amenable to discipline, I pray you be mosi 
lenient in your judgment, and lay not the blame 
at my door. For with the original Adam at the 
beginning and the theologian at the end, what 
can one poor little schoolma’am do? 
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“So we absolutely decline to be found fault 
with. If you must blame anybody, blame the 
system, for our modern school system is a thing 
so intricate and complex that upon it angels fear 
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t» tread, and the fool who rushes in is generally 
ept to wish that he could rush right out again. 
“Thank God for the system! . 
7 “One of the system’s lovers.” 
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THE HUDSON-FULTON CELEBRATION. 


BY JANE A, STEWART. 


The American flag has never been more in evi- 
dence, nor patriotism tuned to a higher key, than 
during the Hudson-Fulton: celebration, Septem- 
ber 26 to October 9, in New York city. -The 
metropolis en fete afforded a brilliant spectacle 
both by day and by night; and the enthusiasm and 
glory of the celebration were reflected all along 
the Hudson, every town joining in the dual ob- 


servance of the discovery of the river in 1607 and | 


the invention of the steamboat by Robert Fulton 
in 1802. 

Naturally the event embodied both patriotism 
and instruction. The entertainment . features— 
the banquets, receptions, musical festivals, 
aquatic sports, illuminations, etc.—were con- 
spicuous and brilliant. But the important events 
were those which impressed the historical lesson 
and the growth and development of the Empire 
state and its metropolis and towns. 

Mayors of forty-seven cities of the state and 
presidents of thirty-eight incorporated villages 
along the Hudson river, with two: hundred other 
members and more than forty committees, 
formed the general celebration commission char- 
tered by the state three years ago. 

Among the committee chairmen were: Theo- 
dore Fitch, patriotic societies; Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, lectures; Hon. John G., 
Agar, religious services;.Hon. Samuel Parsons, 
children’s festivals; Samuel V. Hoffman, his- 
torical; Hon. Joseph Choate, invitations; J. Pier- 
pont Morgan, Hon. Robert W. DeForest, and 
Dr. George F. Kunz, art and historical exhibits; 
President Jacob G. Schurman and Hon. Andrew 
S. Draper, general commemorative exercises. 

Most of the last-named exercises were held in 
schools and colleges throughout the state, with 
the co-operation of the state commissioner of 
education, on Wednesday, September 29, among 
the special features being prize awards to pupils 
and students for competitive essays on Hudson 
and Fulton. These exercises were held in every 
elementary public school in New York city, the 
subjects suggested being graded as follows: 
Kindergarten, Indian games; first year, Indian 
life; second, Hudson river represented symboli- 
cally; third, the building of an Indian canoe; 
fourth, Hudson’s arrival at Manhattan island, 
dramatization; fifth, how the English obtained 
the river from the Dutch; sixth, (a) how the Eng- 
lish lost the river; (b) how Fulton opened the 
river to commerce; seventh, (a) the river in litera- 
ture; (b) usefulness of the river; eighth, preserva- 
tion of the river. Evening illustrated lectures 
were given in seventy public schools in New York 
city alone. 

The universities and colleges appropriately put 


emphasis on the celebration by special exercises. 
Among the features at Cornell was Dean Smith’s 
address on “Fulton and Steam Navigation”; at 
Columbia University an address by George 
Adam Smith of Glasgow; at the College of the 
City of New York a presentation of a bronze bust 
of Fulton; at Hobart, an address by Dr. Wit- 
man H. Jordan, director New York agricultural 
experiment station, on “The Relations of Me- 
chanical Inventions to the Problems of Democ- 
racy”; and at New York State University, a lec- 
ture on “Literature of the First Five Centuries of 
New York City,” by Professor Francis H. Stod- 
dard, 

There were scores of dedications of parks, 
fountains, monuments, and tablets. Libraries, 
colleges, historical and geographical societies, 
museums, parks, and_ gardens all vied with each 
other in making educational exhibitions appro- 
priate to the great anniversary. 

Saturday, October 2, was specially designated 
as children’s festival day, when nearly all the 
available public parks and playgrounds in Man- 
hattan, Brooklyn, Staten Island, and other parts 
oi the city and state were given over to the young 
people. There were historical plays, folk dances, 
tablesux, and other exercises, each marked by a 
specially prepared Hudson-Fulton dance, a salute 
to the flag, and the singing of “The Star-Spangled 
Lanner.” 

The changes that have occured since Hudson 
entered the mighty river that bears his name, the 
capture of the land from the savage, the passing 
fiom Dutch to English, and from colonial to re- 
publican conditions, the prominence of New 
York in the commercial, social, and political life 
of the nation, combined with the epoch-making 
invention of the steamboat and its remarkable 
history, would have warranted a magnificent his- 
torical pageant, such as was given in Philadelphia 
in celebration of the founding of the Quaker city 
in the fall of 1908, and in Boston illustrating the 
cevelopment of education. It is a pity to write 
that the “historical parade” that was presented 
in New York city was practically a travesty. 
There was a half holiday thronghout the city, and 
the five-mile line of march, from 110th street 
dowr Central park west and Fifth avenue south, 
vas lined with the millions of New York’s great 
population and possibly as many more visitors, 
the greatest class for an object lesson in history 
ever assembled. 

What did they see? A massive, unwieldy, in- 
congruous, unorganized, and motley line of 
tawdry, papier-mache floats, “escorted” by march- 
ing bodies of mcn and bands playing inharmoni- 
cus selections; a procession made up after the 
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style of political torchlight parades, and wholly 
lacking in dignity, impressiveness, and coherence. 

The plan for the parade was that of four divi- 
sions—the Indian, Dutch, colonial, and the 
modern periods. All these divisions became 
wofully mixed at the start, and the whole line 
moved in a “go-as-you-please” style. In place of 
the “Indian period” there appeared, perhaps not 
so inappropriately, at the head of the “historical 
parade” a great company of New York citizens 
with green banners and flags bearing the symbol 
of Erin. The largest marching company was 
that of the Tammany Society, in black dress coats 
and silk hats, carrying canes, every political leader 
having sent out orders for a big turn-out, as it 
was near election time. 

Three hundred thousand dollars and the labor 
of hundreds of “float” artists were expended in 
the production of the spectacle, which, in the 
view of experts, could have been more artistically 
done at one-fifth of the outlay. 

As a display of New York’s cosmopolitan popu- 
lation, however, the “historical” procession was 
not without its human interest. Especially fine 
were the Scotch, Hungarians, Syrians, Bohemians, 
and Poles in their picturesque national costumes, 
and the Indians from the reservations on the In- 
dian floats. Some of the floats, too, were excel- 
lent in conception, especially the scenes of the 
Dutch period, which included the reception of 
Peter Stuyvesant, on taking office as governor in 
1647; the treaty of Jonas Bronck with the Indians 
in 1642; the fate of Henry Hudson, who was set 
adrift in Hudson Bay in 1611 by his mutinous 
crew, and, with a few companions, met an un- 
known fate. 

For some unknown reason education was not 
represented on any float. Columbia University 
students were assigned the characters on the float 
representing “Hamilton’s Harangue,” in which 
Alexander Hamilton was being knocked down 
from the stoop of the old Dutch house which he 
had mounted in his unsucessful attempt to quiet 
the mob. Nathan Hale’s capture by the British 
as a spy was also well represented by the College 
of the City of New York students. 

There were good replicas of the Half Moon, 
1609: of the Clermont, 1802; of Fulton’s ferry, 
started in 1812; and of the Erie canal, com- 
pleted in 1825. 

The Half Moon and the Clermont, reproduced 
in complete historic detail, were the chief objects 
of interest in the great naval parade, in which 
men-of-war from five foreign lands (Great Britain, 
Italy, Germany, France, and Holland) took part. 

It is apropos to note that for the purposes of 
the celebration the state and city of New York 
made appropriations of $475,000 and $250,000 re- 
spectively ; these sums, with about $500,000 in ad- 
ditional subscriptions, making the total outlay 
$1,225,000 for the two-weeks’ celebration. 

Very appropriately the opening of the Hudson- 
Fulton celebration was marked by a significant 
“Call to Peace.” Representatives of the inter- 
national Peace Societies gathered on the roof of 
the big Hudson terminal building, in sight of the 
passing naval parade, and issued their call for ‘“‘a 
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joint session of the united parliaments of the 
world.” The American peace flag and the inter- 
national peace flag were raised and opened to the 
breeze as the war ships swept by. 

With a glorious chain of signal fires on moun- 
tain tops and other high places, from Staten is- 
land to the head of navigation (bonfires of peat 
and of scientifically prepared combustibles to 
burn three hours), the memorable Hudson-Fulton 
celebration passed into history. 


A tr gee 
NOTES ON DENVER MEETING. 
BY AN EX-TEACHER. 


[Oliver Howard, born in Easton, Massachusetts, 
graduated from the Bridgewater Normal school, a 
teacher for a few years in Massachusetts, but a resident 
in Greeley, Colorado, for upwards of forty years, & 
county superintendent several times, wrote to the Spring- 
field, Mass., Republican after the Denver meeting. | 

In the year 1895 Denver welcomed the National Edu- 
cational Association to her arms, promising free ozone 
and perpetual sunshine, and behold! that whole conven- 
tion term was one of daily rains. How we were laughed 
at! “Is this your perpetual sunshine land?’ we were 
asked. We had to be called a lot of prevaricators, but 
we would show people that this year 1909 was unlike 
that queer year of fourteen years ago. 

Again we invited the cohorts of education. ‘Come to 
the Queen City of the Plains, where you shall see the 
sun day by day and be able to sleep in the delicious 
coolness of our nights! Leave behind the mists and fogs 
and clouds of the effete East and dwell for a time upon 
the sunny crown of the continent!”’ 

Well, the educators came. No, not all of them. One 
chief speaker wired that he was in the midst of a Kan- 
sas flood marooned on the top of some overturned cars. 
Our reputed desert land witnessed the greatest flood of 
rain known in forty years. The Denver dailies called it 
a cloudburst, and had pictures of her lower streets com- 
plete sheets of water passable only in boats. Why will 
Colorado editors insist in calling every heavy rain “a 
cloudburst?’ Of course the rain that falls on uptilted 
landscapes has to run down hill, but that does not con- 
stitute a cloudburst unless every rain is a cloudburst. 
It was amusing to hear that California man, formerly 
from Lynn, telling how he enjoyed our thunder storms. 
He said that was something that they never had in his 
state. It was evident that he remembered each rose 
while secreting each thorn; for when some one told him 
that the lightning had entered a Denver dwelling and 
killed two little children he could make no reply. 

Lorenzo D. Harvey, president of the great association, 
made the opening speech in the auditorium. So great 
ure the distances in that assembly room that those most 
remote from the speakers had to imagine the fine facial 
expressions. Denverites say that no voice has ever filled 
that considerable space so well as W. J. Bryan's. How- 
ever, President Harvey, in addressing the assembled 
thousands, made a fine impression, and when on the 
evening of July 9 he passed the gavel to the new presi- 
dent, Joyner of North Carolina, his closing speech was 
one of those well-toned, penetrating efforts that ring out 
with all the sincerity and truth of the great speakers. 

It is but fair to add that the acceptance voiced by 
President Joyner, state superintendent of the old north 
state, was most creditable. 

To those who must sorrow deeply for the graft and 
wickedness in so many parts of the country, the thou- 
sands of accounts of blessed educational advancements 
and successes came like cool ocean breezes during a 
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sweltering day in July. There was that national vet- 
eran, Commissioner Knapp, telling of what had been ac- 
complished in his nearly 400 stations in the southern 
states, where the negro farmers are being taught a bet- 
ter agriculture. There was Commissioner Dexter, for- 
merly of Colorado, telling the good things that are being 
accomplished in that island of Porto Rico, where after 
300 years of Spanish rule there were eighty per cent. of 
illiterates. Who does not remember that when 
our forces took over Porto Rico, the children 
were running about absolutely naked? Now 
the island has nearly 2,000 public schools 
and the people are advancing swiftly to a 
position of patriotic, thankful citizenship. 

Then there were the Indians from the 
Haskell Institute on the exquisitely-fur 
nished stage of the auditorium, enacting th> 
scenes in the song of “Hiawatha.” To b2 
sure, many of the scenes were full of a na - 
ural pathos, that voiced by a great actor like 
Joseph Jefferson would have wrung copiou; 
tears from the breathless multitude. Most 
of these scenes were mere school-children 
renditions, perhaps consonant with the 
taciturnity of the Indian nature; but when it 
came to the various dances there was no 
lack of vivid action. Here the Indian had 
the memory of his tribal experiences to kindle his move- 
ments into dramatic life. 

Denver's own Judge Ben B. Lindsey was.on deck witb 
his vigorous arraignment of civilization’s hellish treat- 
ment of the little boy criminal. There may be those in 
Denver who will tell you that Judge Lindsey’s trust in 
boy rogues is misplaced, and that they are fooling their 
benefactor; but not so say the thousands of little fellows 
and their mothers, who, when both great political par- 
ties refused to nominate him a judge of the juvenile 
court of Denver, got out upon the streets and working 
early and late elected their friend to office by a tremen- 
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dous majority. And here the judge ‘was striking 
straight out from the shoulder; reviewing the English 
procedure of a century ago where it was:ruled that a 
child of thirteen winters, who had pushed aside the 
brown paper that covered a broken window, and had 
stolen some little miserable toy was adjudged guilty of 
breaking and entering and sentenced to death! Then 
the judge raised his arm and shouted that certain coal 
companies had deliberately refused and 
neglected to obey the laws made for the 
greater safety of miners and had slaygh- 
tered numbers of the heads of families, 
thus throwing upon the cold charities of 
the world no less than 30,000 orphans to 
battle through hardship and temptations 
that were almost sure to overcome them. 
Men there were from some of our sta‘e; 
and also from Quebec and. Nova Scotia, 
telling of their wonderful successes in 
teaching school children agriculture. The 
things they had to say were simply grand, 
and they mean so muh tous all! That 
great association was intended for thous - 
ands; hence one correspondent can only 


DR, CHESSMAN HERRICK, bint at a few of the ten thousand things 


Principal Penn High School for that were said and done. 
Girls, Philadelphia. 


And now about the women! Never did 
humanity have larger cause to be proud of womankind. 
No more satisfactory or helpful and beautiful things 
were said than were said by women! Forty-five years 
ago women were expected to keep silent at lyceums and 
associations. Men looked with scant favor upon “the hen 
that tried to crow,” and argued as to a woman's right to 
sing bass. The women who’took the chairs as presiding 
officers’ at the stb-meetings were as efficient as_ their 
brothers, and no one exce-ded the women speakers in 
terseness of speech or directness of argument, or help- 
fulness of suggestion or wealth of illustration. Who 
was it that said women never reason? 


a 





THE WORLD’S NERVE CENTRES.—(LI.) 


BY RALPH WARBURTON. 


BARCELONA. 


Simultaneous with an energetic punitive expe- 
dition against the fierce Moorish tribes of northern 
Morocco, Spain has had to cope with a desperate 
revolutionary outbreak in her chief city of the 
Mediterranean littoral. To have a foreign and 
a civil war on her hands at the same time has 
taxed to an unusual degree the wisdom of her 
rulers and the loyalty and ability of her troops. 

Rarely have the authorities censored news of 
disturbances as in the case of the situation at 
Barcelona. For some reason or other conceal- 
ment of the facts has been studiously maintained. 
But tidings frequently laugh at official barriers, 
and in this case the world has come to know 
some of the facts. . 

The violence of Barcelona’s civic commotions, 
and her voluntary participation in all of the many 
revolutionary movements that have distracted 
Spain, are matters of history. The bacillus of fe- 
bellion seems to have got into her people’s blood, 
and it refuses to be expelled. Even the Moors in 
their days of conquest could not hold her. She 
has defied kings, notably Philip IV. in 1640. 


She has deemed herself competent to rule herself, 
and has been frequently.a thorn in the side of a 
prime minister. She has never been favorable to 
the Bourbons, and stoutly preferred republican- 
ism. Whether true or not, the world of late 
decades has credited her with being the hotbed of 
sedition and anarchy. 

Within the past few months she seems to have 
indulged her worst temper. The government 
has been boldly defied... Mobs have barricaded 
the streets, and filled the air with seditious shouts 
and songs. Resort has been had to the bomb 
and the blade. And the strangest experience of 
all is that peculiar vengeance has been wreaked 
upon the churches and kindred institutions. 
Priests have been driven from the altars, nuns 
have been insulted, and the clerical schools de- 
stroyed. Anarchy has proudly shown its brutal 
and bloody hand, and her tenets of defiance of 
authority have been openly taught in her lay 
schools, which the government has closed for the 
present. Like some volcano, the out-rushing 
lava has temporarily ceased, but the internal fires 
have not been extinguished. Still do they fling 
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an angry and ominous glow upon the civic 
clouds. > 

Apart, however, from her fondness for sedition, 
Barcelona is one of the largest and finest cities of 
Spain. No seaport on the eastern coast .com- 
pares with her. Within her artificial harbor ves- 
sels of forty feet draught can be accommodated. 
Her wharves are busy receiving the products of 
many nations, and sending her fruits and vege- 
tables, her silk, oils, wines, and salt to foreign 
marts. Her industries in wool, cotton, and silk 
fabrics have made her fairly famous. 

There is an old and a new city. The old harks 
back to mediaeval times. The streets are narrow, 
and the dwellings unadorned. The new city is 
handsome, with wide roadways and spacious ave- 
nues. The houses there are of hewn stone, and 
their architecture attractive. The chief feature 
of the old city is a promenade, called the Rambla, 
and with plane-trees running through the centre. 
This is the favorite resort of the leisure classes. 

The people of Barcelona—and there are about 
300,000 of them, including those of the suburbs— 
are fond of pleasure. They love the parks and 
plazas, and are almost inordinately fond of the 
theatre. There aré some twenty of these, and 
one of them—Teatro del Liceo—can accommo- 
date 4,000 persons. 

But pleasure is not all their life. 
some fine churches, academies of 
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excellent schools of all 
university, and many 
charitable institutions. The board of trade 
furnishes gratuitous education of a _ high 
grade to some 2,000 pupils ——a feature un- 
known to our own Wall street. It was her en- 
ergy in industry that in earlier days made her the 
rival of Genoa and Venice, and sent her commer- 
cial fleets to Constantinople, Smyrna, and Alex- 
andria. A recession in commerce has marked 
the later days; but, as was noted before, her trade 
is still of respectable proportions. 

History —or rather tradition—credits  Bar- 
celona with having been founded by the Cartha- 
ginians under Hamilcar. Afterwards it became a 
Roman colony, and remained so until the inva- 
sion of the conquering barbarians. 
manding columns and other remains attest the 
Roman occupation. The Moors captured it in 
the tenth century. The English forces mastered 
it in 1705. Nearly a century later Napoleon 
placed it in subjection to his imperial will. The 
city has figured conspicuously in the chequered 
history of the Spanish peninsula, and still remains 
an industrial forcé and a social menace in Euro- 
pean affairs. 

What Carthaginians and Romans, Moors and 
Frenchmen, could not destroy amazes the world 
of to-day by her petulant moods and her fond- 
ness for anarchistic designs and outbreaks. 
“Pity ‘tis, ’tis true.” 
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COLLEGE ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


WEBSTER’S BUNKER HILL ORATION.—(IV.) 

The address to the veterans brings the oration 
to the acme of emotion. Through sympathies 
excited by the presence of the veterans of Bunker 
Hill and of their fellow-veterans of other decisive 
fields of the Revolution, and through the memory 
of Warren, he has risen to the most exalted ap- 
preciation of the present hour. The memories 
are too sacred, the emotion too pure to be 
strained—and in the next period he returns to 
narrative. Narrative in an oration takes the place 
of relief in the drama. It gives an opportunity 
for an abeyance of the feelings, a gathering of 
self-control, and a reinstatement of the interest 
in what the orator is saying. But in this oration 
it is not plain prose narrative. It is narrative 
illuminated by comment upon the things that, as 
he says, “are familiarly known to all.” But Web- 
ster does more then merely name these events. 
The Boston Port Bill was known abroad, and the 
Southern colonies, Virginia and the Carolinas, 
“proclaimed the cause to be their own.” In 
Webster’s words we feel the instantaneous kin- 
dling of the whole country, roused by the spark 
thrown at one colony; we feel the waiting, the al- 
most expectation of such an outburst; we feel 
how far and how deeply the spirit of a Union had 
extended when he says: “Virginia and the Caro- 
linas as well as Connecticut and New Hampshire.” 
As if to say we might expect all New England to 
be as one state, but here is the whole country one 


with Massachusetts, and ready to fight. And 
after Lexington and Bunker Hill there is the 
same readiness to rise to action, not merely for 
defence, but to support the common cause. In 
the response of New England to stand against 
the enemy, Webster shows the true New England 
character. It was a strange thing to them—war 
on their own soil, at their own doors,—“but their 
consciences were convinced of its necessity.” Not 
more plainly could he possibly express the spirit 
of New England, together with the inherent trait 
of obedience—“Their country called them to it, and 
they did not withhold themselves.” It was not 
merely obedience, but obedience to a call to sacri- 
fice. They faced an alternative, too, that we are 
apt to forget in our chronicles of history,—death 
on the battlefield in hope of victory—but.if the 
victory were on the other side death of-dishonor, 
criminal death, marked with the brand of traitor. 
No honorable name for posterity, but disgrace, 
or, at least, the stigma of failure in a lost cause. 
All this we read in Webster’s words, partly 
through his choice of language, partly through 
the arrangement of his periods. How deeply he 


understood his own New England we know 
when he says: “They were prepared.” For 
whether the death was on the field or on the 
scaffold, whether the cause were won or not, it 


would be the death of a free man. 
So on June 17 the four New England colonies, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
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and Rhode Island, stood side by side. Webster 
does well to bring them together in this way. 
The occasion of the battle was given by Massa- 
chusetts, it was a judgment upon her to receive 
the blow on that day, as it was now on this 
memorial day her justification to receive the 
honor, but one with her in aims and one with her 
in memory, as they were one with her in native 
character, and in the cause of all, were the other 
three—‘“one cause, one country, one heart.” 

The following paragraphs prepare for the ad- 
dress to Lafayette, who was present on the oc- 
casion of the laying of the cornerstone of Bunker 
Hill monument. The Battle of Bunker Hill had 
shown that the colonies opened a public war, in 
which the interest of one was the interest ofall. 
There was no question of their unanimity, nor of 
their determination to carry the war to a final is- 
sue. They were just in the position of a fighting 
power; and so were they regarded by the powers 
of Europe. Any war which engaged England 
was momentous to Europe, and particularly to 
France, and the colonies were not a little, far-away, 
insignificant people. They were known before the 
war began as a people who knew how to voice 
their cause, and justify it at home and abroad. 
The sentiment of the press was a worthy expres- 
sion of the public sentiment—as fearless and as 
lofty as the public voice. Speaking of the sympa- 
thy which the voice aroused in Europe leads 
Webster to his next important subject, his ad- 
dress to Lafayette. This address is few in words, 
and in words as simple as few. ~The occasion, 
says Webster, is too severe for eulogy of the liv- 
ing, and the time has passed when the emotions 
which linked the name of Lafayette to those of 
the illustrious dead could be of the nature. Web- 
ster has moved, in the name of the fallen heroes 
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of Bunker Hill, the most sacred and tender feel- 
ings known to the heart of man. He knows well 


_that the memories of those mames exalt them 


% 


above any emotions possible to bestow upon the 
living, and ,he makes no attempt to call them 
forth on behalf of Lafayette. He opens his 
zulogy with congratulation, rather than with 
praise. Lafayette is congratulated; first, because 
ne was the chosen one to bring the aid of the old 
world to the cause of the new, and the greatness 
of his name will always be associated with the 
cause he upheld; and secondly, because it was 
possible for him to be present and assist at the 
memorial of that cause. Ina few vivid words 
Webster reminds both Lafayette and the others 
of his hearers of those to whom the day is dedi- 
cated, visualizing, one by one, again the events 
of the day of battle, not letting them wander for a 
moment from the significance of the occasion 
which they are celebrating. Then, with a master- 
ful stroke, he parts Lafayette from the company 
of those present, and places him among the great 
ones of the earlier day. No extended praise could 
honor Lafayette as those few lines: “Behold, they 
now stretch forth their feeble arms to embrace 
you! Behold, they raise their trembling voices 
to invoke the blessing of God on you and yours 
forever.” All the literary power of reserve is in 
this tribute to Lafayette. It was a most delicate 
situation to master—to give to Lafayette the 
honor that was due to him, and that his presence 
demanded; and yet not to lower in the least, by 
so doing, the high emotions consecrated to the 
heroes of the day. “He succeeds by making the 
greatest honor to Lafayette a privilege, the privi- 
lege of having a noble right to be present, and 
then the greater privilege of being one to share 
in the honor of the occasion. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS 
ON THE STATES. 


Which states are named from women? 
Which from Englishmen? 

Which from Indian names? 

Which from Americans? 

Which are sentimental names? 
Which from the French? 

Which from physical conditions? 
Why was Maine so named? 
Connecticut ? 

10. Florida? 

11. Texas? 

12. Nebraska? 

13. Kentucky? 

14. Ohio? 

15. Alabama? 

16. Wisconsin? 

1%. Montana? 

18. Utah? 

19. Oregon? 

20. Wyoming? 

21. Why is Maine called the Pine Tree state? 
22. Connecticut the Land of Steady Habits? 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


23. Massachusetts the Old Bay state? 

24. New York the Empire state? 

25. Pennsylvania the Keystone state? 

26. What is the nickname of Ohio? Why? 
27. Iowa? Why? 

28. Why is Indiana the Hoosier state? 

29. What is the nickname of Illinois? Why? 
30. Michigan? 

31. Wisconsin? 

32. Minnesota? 


33. Texas? 
34. Tennessee?. 
35. Oregon? 


ON CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Name five cities named from English cities. 
Name five cities named from Frenchmen. 
Name two cities named from Spaniards. 
Name five cities named from Englishmen. 
Ten cities named from Indians. — 

Three cities named from physical conditions. 
Five cities named from the church. 

Three cities with sentimental names. 
Three cities named from missionaries. 
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(Continued oa page 382.) 
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THE NEW HARVARD. 
Abbott Lawrence Lowell is president of Harvard 
University. 


On as ideal a day as James Russell Lowell could 
have wished for Harvard yard festivities, sur- 
rounded by the most distinguished body of col- 
legians that has assembled in the western hemi- 
sphere, with devoted and talented alumni promi- 
nent in civic, professional, and scholastic en- 
deavor, with the largest number of standardized 
students registered in any American institution of 
learning, A. Lawrence Lowell placed his guiding 
hand upon the intricate and effective group of ad- 
ministrative levers, and the New Harvard feels 
the thrill of new life and inspiration, breathes as- 
piration and anticipation into the oldest of new 
world scholastic forces. 
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FORTY YEARS OF HARVARD. 

When Charles W. Eliot was inaugurated as 
president of Harvard University forty years ago 
in the little Unitarian church across the way, with 
but nine hundred seats, there was ample room for 
the entire student body, the faculty, the gathered 
alumni, and the distinguished visitors. When 
his successor was inaugurated it strained the hos- 
pitality of Harvard yard itself to welcome even a 
fraction of the multitude that sought tickets to the 
most conspicuous scholastic event that America 
has ever enjoyed, and the credit for this trans- 
formation is chiefly due to the man who was the 
inspiration of Harvard University for these forty 
years. 
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WORTHY THE OCCASION. 


The first utterance of the new president of the 
New Harvard was worthy the man and the occa- 
sion. In accepting the insignia of his office Presi- 
dent Lowell said:— 

“Mr. President of the board of overseers: It is 
with deep sense of responsibility that I receive 
from your hands these symbols of office to which 
the governing boards have chosen me. You have 
laid on me a trust second to none for the educa- 
tion of American youth and for the development 
of the intellectual and moral welfare of our coun- 
try. I pray that I may obtain the wisdom, 
patience, and strength which are needed in no 
common measure, that Harvard may stand for 
what my predecessors sought to develop, true 
manhood and sound learning, that her sons may 
go forth with the resolve that the world shall be 
better for the years spent within these walls.” 

The following summarizes the notable address 
of President Lowell :-— 

“It is worth our while to consider the nature of 
an ideal college as an integral part of our univer- 
sity; of a type to which we should conform as 
closely as circumstances will permit. It would 
contemplate the highest development of the indi- 
vidual student—which involves the best equip- 
ment of the graduate. 

“America has not yet contributed her share to 
scholarly creation, and the fault lies in part at the 
doors of our universities. They do not strive 
enough in the impressionable years of early man- 
hood to stimulate intellectual appetite and ambi- 
tien; nor do they foster productive scholarship 
enough among those members of their staffs who 
are capable thereof. 

“Productive scholarship is the shyest of all 
flowers. It cometh not with observation, and 
may not bloom even under the most careful nur- 
ture. American universities must do their utmost 
to cultivate it. , 

“I believe strongly in the physical and moral 
value of athletic sports, and of intercollegiate con- 
tests conducted in a spirit of generous rivalry; 
and I do not believe that their exaggerated promi- 
nence at the present day is to be attributed to a 
conviction on the part of the undergraduates, or 
of the public, that physical is more valuable than 
mental force. It is due rather to the fact that 
such contests offer to students the one common 
interest, the only striking occasion for a display of 
college solidarity. 

“We have heard much of the benefit obtained 
merely by breathing the college atmosphere, or 
rubbing against the college walls. I fear the walls 
about us have little of the virtue of Aladdin’s 
lamp when rubbed. What we mean is that daily 
association with other young men whose minds 
are alert is in itself a large part of a liberal educa- 
tion. But to what extent do undergraduates talk 
over things intellectual, and especially matters 
brought before them by their courses of study? 

“The best type of liberal education in our 
complex modern world aims at producing 
men who know a little of everything and 
something well. A large college ought to 
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give its students a wide horizon, and it fails 
unless it mixes them together so thoroughly 
that the friendships they form are based on 
natural affinities rather than similarity of origin. 
It is obviously desirable, therefore, that the fresh- 
men should be thrown together more’ than they 
are now. It would seem that the difficulties could 
be much lessened if the freshmen were brought 
together in a group of dormitories and dining 
halls under the comradeship of older men.” 
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NORMAL COURSES IN PLAY. 


One of the notable publications of the year is 
the report on “Normal Courses in Play,” by a 
committee of twenty-five eminent American edu- 
cators, Professor Clark W. Hetherington, Uni- 
versity of Missouri, chairman. The report was 
made at the meeting in Pittsburg in May, and is 
the outgrowth of a suggestion by Dr. Henry S. 
Curtis at the first annual playground congress, 
held in Chicago in 1907. His arguments were:— 

“Playgrounds to be effective must have supervi- 
sors, directors, and teachers who have had such 
training that they understand the child and can 
direct his activities so as to bring about the best 
results mentally, morally, physically, and socially. 
Play, being the chief activity of children during 
infancy, contains the beginnings of all subse- 
quent development and culture. Its function is 
educative, and its forms are derived from heredi- 
tary adaptations and co-ordinations pleasurable to 
us from their usefulness in the distant past of the 
race. 

“The chief purposes of the playground are: 
The promotion of robust health through the en- 
couragement of a free and enjoyable life in the 
open air. The development of nervous co- 
ordinations and the normal functions, especially 
of the vital organs, through the vigorous activities 
of the playground. The arousing of the deeper 
interests, emotions, and enthusiasms through 
those activities by which the central nervous sys- 
tem was developed in the past of the race, and to 
which alone it responds with full effectiveness ; 
thus determining the energy of nervous discharge 
and consequent vigor of all after life. The train- 
ing in courtesy and good fellowship through those 
social relations of play in which friendships are 
chiefly formed. The establishment of a moral 
trend to life through the cultivation of right 
habits and those loyalties on which social moral- 
ity and good citizenship chiefly depend. The 
cultivation of a sense of the joy of life, by which 
the soul is harmonized and unified and a play 
spirit for life’s work is acquired.” 

Here, therefore, after two years of highly skilful 
endeavor, we have courses of study of inestimable 
service to the public. It should be in the hands 
of every teacher, supervisor, and superintendent 
in the country. There should be neither hesi- 
tancy nor delay on the part of boards of education 
as to supplying it to all their corps of teachers and 
school officials. Here is a subject upon which 
there can be no two sides. 
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INDIANA’S HEROIC ATTITUDE. 


We have more than once called attention to the 
vigorous way in which Indiana is toning up the 
qualifications of her teachers... She was the first 
state, so far as we know, to appreciate, the fact 
that some very ignorant girls are allowed to creep 
into the schools, and no state examination scheme 
yet devised has been able to keep them out,  In- 
deed, such an examination pays a premium upon 


clever girls who have the knack of answering: 


questions. Many a seventh or eighth-grade pupil 
or girl from a country school has been able to get 
a certificate if she was born a good speller anda 
good trickster in arithmetic. 

But Indiana has minimized the evils of the ex- 
amination by making some heroic rulings on the 
qualifications of newly-elected teachers. It does 
not disturb those already in the service. The 
three grades of license are for one, two, and three 
years respectively, but these certificates are value- 
less unless the other conditions are met. . 

By the law of the state teachers are divided into 
three classes, A, B, and C, and their respective 
qualifications are as follows :— 

Class A: A teacher without experience. Shall be 
a graduate of a high school or its equivalent. 
Shall have not less than one term of twelve weeks’ 
work in a school maintaining a professional course 
for the training of teachers. Shall have not less 
than a twelve-months’ license. 

Class B: A teacher with one school year’s ex- 
perience.” Shall be a graduate of a high school or 
its equivalent. Shall have had not less than two 
terms, or twenty-four-weeks’ work, in a school 
maintaining a professional course for the training 
of teachers or the equivalent of such work. 
Shall have not less than a two-years’ license. 
Shall have a success grade. : 

Class C: A teacher with three or more years’ 
successful experience. Shall be a graduate of a 
high school or its equivalent. Shall be a graduate 
from a school maintaining a professional course 
for the training of teachers or its equivalent; 
[This means three years of professional train- 
ing.] Shall have a three-years’ license or its 
equivalent. Shall have a success grade. 

A success grade in Indiana is unlike anything 
known in other states, and is the best guarantee of 
uniform and sustained power as a teacher. Indi- 
ana is setting a pace that other states must follow. 


INDUSTRIAL DISTRICTS. 

For twenty years the editor of the Journal of 
Education has been ridiculing the idea that the 
census returns deal merely with political divisions. 
Now the United States census, no thanks to us, 
however, is to give the census of industrial ones. 
For instance, Cincinnati has but forty-two square 
miles in its incorporated, or political, district, but 
the United States census will consider industrial 
Cincinnati as a city of 151 square miles, some of 
which is in Kentucky and some in Indiana. 
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BUSINESS IN COLLEGES. 

Many colleges now have business departments, 
and those that haye are demonsttating that a 
business course in a genuine college is of surpass- 
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ing value. Here is a statement, of the truth of 
which we have abundant cause to know :— 

“We are exacting. We turn out a pupil with 
our approval only when he has done all the work 
to the satisfaction of his teachers. Most stu- 
dents that fail to hold a position or to be pro- 
moted are lacking in English. We put unusual 
_ emphasis on this branch. We do not promise to 
supply young men and women to all business 
houses that write for them; we do guarantee that 
a student we recommend will hold his position and 
merit promotion. No student that —— college 
has recommended for a business position is at 
this time without one.” This is a college with a 
business department and is not a business college. 
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A NEW REPUBLIC. 


Western Pennsylvania is to have a George 
Junior Republic near Grove City. It is reported 
that Andrew Carnegie is to finance this republic, 
and is likely to take a hand in financing the entire 
movement which is to establish a hundred repub- 
lics throughout the United States. 

In all this we rejoice, for in these pages and on 
the platform we have been sounding the praises 
of the republic and of William R. George, its 
founder, more heartily and uniformly than has 
any other publication. From the first we saw 
limitless possibilities in the movement that has 
saved incorrigible boys and unmanageable girls 
with a certainty wholly unbelievable but for the 
demonstration of fourteen years of success. 
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NEW YORK’S GLORY. 


New York city has raised salaries $3,500,000 
the first year. The total public school bill for the 
city will be this year about $46,000,000, an in- 
crease of $7,250,000 over last year. These fig- 
ures are startling, but they are not giving the 
schools, even now, their share either in the total 
or in the increase. New York is, educationally, 
the one great city of the world. 
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REMARKABLE RESULTS. 


The public school teachers of Ohio are receiv- 
ing a million dollars a year more than they would 
have received but for the minimum salary bill, the 
eight-months’ minimum school year, and the pay 
for attending institutes. Besides these, no teacher 
in the state is allowed to be the janitor of the 
schoolhouse, whereas most of the rural teachers 
had always been janitors without extra pay. All 
four of these great achievements in law-making 
were due to the activities of the Ohio School Im- 
provement Federation with its 4,000 members, 
whose dues are only a nickel a month. Was ever 
so much achieved by any teachers’ organization on 
so small a per capita investment? 
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PITTSBURG’S AWAKENING. | 


The teachers of Pittsburg have made an emi- 
nently wise move in electing Miss Moffitt as paid 
secretary, at a good salary, of the city teachers’ as- 
sociation. She has been a skilful leader in all 
their campaigns. The salaries have been raised 
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and the conditions of work greatly improved. The 
progress will be continued and the pace accele- 
rated now that she can devote her whole time to 
the teachers’ interests. 





The sixth paragraph in column two of page 
284 does not apply to the Teachers’ Annuity 
Guild of Massachusetts. A member of this 
organization may retire from teaching at any time 
under conditions that would not entitle her to an 
annuity. She may then engage in any occupation 
whatever, and at the expiration of the allotted 
time may receive an annuity provided her assess- 
ments are regularly paid. She cannot, however, 
receive an annuity for disability, as she might have 
done had she broken down while teaching. 


The relative cost of schools is always an inter- 
esting study. Newton, Mass., and Springfield, 
Mo., are a good illustration. The schools of each 
city are extra good. Ina recent year these were 
the figures: The number of pupils in school were 
nearly the same, 6,956 in Springfield, and 6,944 in 
Newton. The school cost was $52,000 in Spring- 
field, and $194,000 in Newton. 


“There is but one right answer, and I don’t want 
you to guess at that. You can know whether you 
are right or not before you answer,” said a teacher 
whose little pupils were as keen as briers. 


If there is a more important or useful organiza- 
tion for educational campaign purposes than “The 
Ohio School Improvement Federation” in any 
state we have failed to discover it. 


California is likely to have football rules of 
its own, presumably the Rugby rules. Why 
not? They have no athletic affiliation with the 
Eastern universities. 


Educational, medical, and sociological philan- 
thropy have largely side-tracked religious and old- 
time moral lines of work. Why? 


: In China five times the population of the United 
States lives in an area no larger than the Missis- 
sippi valley. 


A man who is no more than a mechanic might 
about as well be less than a mechanic. He is a 
mere tool. 


The over-loading of the curriculum is not due 


to the good new subjects, but to the out-grown 
old stuff. 


New England is not getting her share of the 
large gifts to education. 


A yardless schoolhouse is a criminal blunder in 
fact if not in intent. 


Massachusetts pays $236,415 for conveyance of 
pupils. Next! 


It is of vastly more benefit to admire than to be 
admired. 


A faddist is one who wants his own name ona 
fad. 


Worry never comforts. 
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THE WEEK: 


THE PRESIDENT’S BUOYANCY. 


President Taft, in his later speeches, has con- 
tinued to unfold plans for the improvement of the 
laws and the carrying out of desirable projects 
which will depend upon the action of Congress. 
He is going to recommend amendments of the 
interstate commerce law, a stiffening of the laws 
regarding monopolies and forest and water-right 
reservation, the issue of ten million dollars of 
bonds to promote irrigation, and much else be- 
side. 


NEW YORK’S “STATUE OF PURITY.” 


It is to be feared that it will be difficult for the 
outside world to take seriously the “statue of 
purity” which some enthusiastic New Yorkers 
are erecting in that city. The statue is the white 
figure of a woman, of more than heroic size, into 
whose composition, it is proudly announced, eight 
tons of plaster will enter. This figure—the statue 
of purity—is intended to symbolize the city of 
New York, and to be a silent protest against, and 
refutation of ‘all current aspersions upon the in- 
tegrity of the municipal authorities. The figure 
is to carry a great white shield, and on this, by a 
further touch of symbolism, are to be dark spots 
and blotches to represent unjust slanders upon the 
good name of the city. Happily, the permit al- 
lowing the erection of this figure sanctions its 
continuance only until December 1. In the 
meantime it will contribute to the gaiety of the 
nation, 


THE COTTON CROP. 


The October “condition estimate” of the cotton 
crop of the United States puts it at only 58} per 
cent. This, with one exception, is the lowest Oc- 
tober estimate on record. The acreage also is 
less than for several years, although it exceeds by 
at least 2,000,000 acres the acreage in any year 
prior to 1904. The cotton trade estimates this 
year’s crop at less than 11,500,000 bales as against 
13,500,000 bales last year. Taken in connection 
with the constantly increasing demands of the 
world’s spindles, these figures might point to a 
menacing shortage and excessively high prices 
were it not that the supplies on hand from last 
year’s crop are exceptionally large, and the yield 
of cotton in Egypt and India promises to be ex- 
ceptionally bountiful. 


THE CONGO MISSIONARY CASBS. 


The Congo Kasia Company, alias the Belgian 
government, alias King Leopold, has not made 
much by its attempt to punish the American mis- 
sionaries, Rev. W. H. Sheppard and Rev. William 
Morrison, for telling the world the truth about the 
cruelties inflicted upon the natives under the 
sanction of the government. Charges of. libel 
were brought against the missionaries ; but in the 
case of Mr. Morrison the charges were recently 


withdrawn, and the prosecution of Mr. Sheppard 
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has now ended in a verdict of acquittal at Leopold- 
ville, where the case was tried. These results 
practically established the truth of the mission- 
aries’ charges. They have acted like brave men 
under circumstances of great danger, and their re- 
fusal to be frightened or silenced does them 
credit. 


GREAT GIFTS FOR BDUCATION. 


The times cannot be altogether bad, and people 
of great wealth cannot be held to be wholly un- 
mindful of their obligations to society when a sin- 
gle day witnesses such gifts as have just been 
made to Yale University and to Pratt Institute in 
Brooklyn. To Yale, William D. and Henry T. 
Sloane have given jointly $425,000 to build and en- 
dow a laboratory for the study of physics. To 
Pratt Institute, Charles M. Pratt, son of the man 
who founded the institute twenty-two years ago, 
and at present its president, has, in association 
with his five brothers and his sister, given the 
splendid endowment of $1,750,000 to carry on the 
work of the institute. 


THE KING AND THE LORDS. 


King Edward is reported to be actively exerting 
his influence to avert the consequences of a dis- 
astrous contest over the constitutional powers of 
the House of Lords. He is conferring with the 
leaders of both parties with the apparent object of 
securing a compromise which will put the issues 
between the Commons and the Lords into a less 
dangerous shape. This is practically the first time 
that the King has thought it wise to bring to bear 
upon domestic questions the diplomacy and per- 
suasion which have served him so well in inter- 
national arrangements. The result of his ex- 
ertions will be studied with unusual interest. 


SPAIN AND THE MOORS. 


Events already justify the intimation in this 
column last week that the successes of the Span- 
ish forces near Melilla, including the occupation 
of the Moorish stronghold, Mount Guruga, by no 
means marked the end of Spanish tribulations in 
that region. The church bells at Madrid had 
hardly ceased ringing their peals in celebration of 
what was thought to be the end of the war when 
the Spanish forces fell into a Moorish ambush, 
and, after experiencing serious losses, including 
the killing of a general and several hundred men, 
withdrew from Mount Guruga. As the Spanish 
forces advance, new risings of hostile tribesmen 
take place, and at any moment, by open declara- 
tion, what began as an attempt to punish the Riff 
tribesmen may become an open war between 
Spain and Morocco. Already the Spanish mili- 
tary party is talking of the exaction of a heavy 
penalty from Morocco, and a permanent occupa- 
tion of territory. Spain cannot go far in that di- 
rection without alienating France, and runni > 
counter to European policy. 
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Largest city on Lake Erie. 
On Lake Superior. 

On the Mississippi river. 

On the Ohio river. 

On the Gulf of Mexico. 
Cities named from explorers. 
From early settlers. 

From American statesmen. 
From American soldiers. 
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INSTRUCTION IN DOMESTIC ECONOMY.*—(I.) 


{Syllabus of instruction in domestic economy for 
schools or groups of schools where there is accommoda- 
tion for giving instruction in cookery, laundry, and 
housewifery.] 

This syllabus is based on the assumption that during 
the last three years of a girl’s elementary school career 
she will devote one half day per week to domestic econ- 
omy, and that in each year she will spend one-third of 
this time in a cookery centre, one-third of the time in a 
laundry centre, and one-third of the time in a house- 
wifery centre. 

The work is planned so as to instruct in the principles 
underlying the making of a home and the handicraft 
necessary for a housewife. At each lesson every girl 
should be required to do a definite amount of work with 
her own hands, reasonable quickness being insisted upon. 

The ordinary class teachers should consult with the 
domestic economy instructresses so that the science les- 
sons given in the classroom may be made to bear upon 
the practical work carried out in the centres. These 
science lessons should inelude instruction in simple 
physiology and hygiene. 

Demonstration is often most valuable when given, not 
unvaryingly at the same stage in the lesson and in one 
continuous and complete period of a fixed length of, say, 
half an hour, but by interrupting the practice for a few 
minutes at a time as necessity arises to emphasize some 
direction or to call attention to some principles. In the 
first year’s course, especially at the beginning, it is 
necessary to precede the practice by a suitable demon- 
strative lesson, but in general the demonstration shou!d 
be given in the manner outlined above. 

Copying notes, too, should not be done in a set period, 
but rather as free opportunity arises and as quickly as 
possible. The good housewife varies her methods of 
economizing time; she does not necessarily work in time 
compartments. 


FIRST YEAR. 


aa Ee liga eB E ye i i Rn 15 lessons. 
Laundry ........ ates ty Yor 6 ER ie: Fetes 15 lessons. 
EE “a aln's oc cd nclehe cde cvactibe cre. 15 lessons. 


Tiine-table—Duration of lesson 24% hours. 
Demonstration—total 30 minutes. 
Practical work—2 hours. 

Cookery.—This course is divided into three sections, 
i, 2, and 3, and teachers are allowed to take either sec- 
tion 1 or 2 first, but the order of the lessons in each se:- 
tion must be strictly adhered to. 

Lesson. SUBJECT. 
I. Baking 
The necessary cook- 
ing utensils of the 


home 
Cost and care 


PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION, 


Cleaning saucepans, 
knives, tins, etc. 
Washing up. 

Milk pudding. 





*Th s is as we saw it in the 


Montem Street Hi J 
School, London. gher Elementary 


Il. 


Ill. 


av. 


y; 


71. 


wie. 


Viil. 


IX. 


XIII. 


xIVv. 


. Simple 


Baking (continued) 

Use of ingredients 
and cost of dish pre- 
pared 


Section 1. 


Roasting and baking 

Suitable joints—Cost 

Colonial and chilled 
meat—Cost 


Fish suitable for bak- 


ing 

Rules for choosing 
fish 

Cost 

Pastry making—Sim- 
ple rules 

Use of fat 

Cost 


Pastry making 
Clarified fat or drip-. 
ping 


Bread making 

Cost of home-made 
bread compared 
with bakers’ bread 
Advantages of home- 
made bread 


Section 2. 


Boiling and steaming 
Simple rules for mak- 
ing puddings 

Why suet is used 

Cost 

Rules for boiling 
roots and tubers 
Season and cost 


rules for 
choosing and cook- 
ing fresh vegetables 
Season—Cost 


. Classes of fish 


Season—Cost 
Rules for boiling fish 


. Suitable fruits for 
boiling 
Cost 
Section 3. 


Stock and soup 


Stock and soup 


Management of _ kitchen 
stove when used for bak- 


ing. 

Yorkshire pudding. 
Weighing and homely 
measures. 

Roast beef or mutton 
gravy. 

Baked potatoes. 
Revision. 


Baked fish and sauce. 


Revision. 


Short crust. 
Tartlets and open tarts. 
Revision. 


Fruit tart made in pie 
dish. 


Revision. 


Yeast bread. 
Revision. 


Suet pudding. 
Jam sauce. 
Revision. 


Management of kitchener 
or gas stove when it is 
required to accommodate 
several saucepans. 


Boiled potatoes, turnips, 
and carrots. 

Revision. 

Preparing and _ cooking 


fresh vegetables accord- 
ing to season. 
Revision. 


Steamed or. boiled fish— 
Parsley sauce. 

Revision. 

Boiled meat and sauce. 
Vegetables. 

Dumplings. 


Stock. 

Pea or lentil soup. 
Toast. 

Revision. 
Vegetable soup. 
Revision. 
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XV. Practical revision of 
weak points shown 
in examination. 
In drawing up the recipes, the question of cost must 
be very carefully considered. 


——— 





i sais 


PAGE COUNTY (IOWA) FARM ARITHMETIC.—(V.) 


[Prepared by County Superintendent Jessie Field, as- 
sisted by C. F. Garrett, Sac City, lowa, and Professor A. 
V. Storm of Agricultural College, Ames, Iowa.] 


THE CROP. 
FREE BULLETINS. 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. 
No. 289.—Practices in Crop Rotation. 
No. 320.—Relation of Sugar Beets to General 
Farming. 
Experiment Station, Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa:— 
No. 88.—The Vitality, Adulteration, and Impuri- 
ties of Clover, Alfalfa, and Timothy Seed. 
No, ?7.—Selecting and Preparing Seed Corn. 
PROBLEMS 


1. If corn is planted in rows 3 feet, 6 inches 
apart each way, how many hills to the acre? With 
3 good ears to the hill, how many ears to the acre? 

2. If it takes 100 ears to make a bushel, how 
many bushels to the acre? 

3. Which is the best crop—5 stalks to the hill 
that bears ears requiring 200 to make a bushel, or 
3 stalks to the hill that bears ears requiring 100 to 
make a bushel? 

4. How many bushels per acre is one crop bet- 
ter than the other? 

5. Suppose a 40-acre field planted to corn for 5 
years in succession produces 60 bushel per acre the 
first year, 55 the second, 43 the third, 33 the fourth, 
and 30 the fifth; what will be the value of the corn 
raised in the five years at 4@c. per bushel? 

6. Suppose instead of corn continuougly he had 
practiced the following practical Iowa rotation :— 

Ist year. 40 acres corn, 60 bushels per acre at 

40 cents per bushel. 
2d year. 40 acres oats, 60 bushels per acre at 
30 cents per bushel. 

3d year. 40 acres clover, 3 tons per acre, $8 

per ton. 

4th year. 40 acres timothy, 2 tons per acre, $9 

per ton. , 
5th year. 40 acres corn, 65 bushels per acre at 
40 cents per bushel. 

What would have been the value of the 5 years 
crop? 

7. Will plan 5 or 6 produce the more money in 
5 years? How much per year? How much per 
acre per year? Are there any other advantages in 
either plan? What are they? 


a ee 
MASSACHUSETTS SAVINGS INSURANCE LEAGUE. 
A new feature in the development of the Massachu- 
setts plan of savings bank life insurance and old age 
pensions is the offering of an “immediate annuity” pol- 
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icy, which any citizen of the Bay state upon payment of 
a lump sum can secure at one of the “savings and in- 
surance banks” or its authorized agencies. The rates for 
this kind of pension policy have recently been worked 
out by State Actuary Robertson G. Hunter. They show 
that for $1,000 a man of sixty years can secure an annual 
income of $91.22 during the rest of his life. Women, be- 
ing more fortunate than men in their expectation of life, 
have to pay a somewhat higher rate. A woman of 
sixty for $1,000 gets a pension of $81.46. The corre- 
sponding pensions for men and women at the age of 
sixty-five are $108.20 and. $95.80; at the age of seventy, 
$131.91 and $117.04, This opportunity to purchase an 
annual income for a fixed sum of money will be followed 
up very shortly by announcement of rates for single pay- 
ments deferred annuities. These will enable younger 
people to get annuities which will begin to run at the age 
of sixty or sixty-five or seventy under one or the other 
of two plans, the one involving and the other not in- 
volving a return of the original premium in case of the 
prior death of the insured. As the persons making such 
a payment get the benefit of compound interest during 
a term of years it is evident that a comparatively small 
payment made in youth will yield a large income in old 
age if so applied. 

Every improvement in the facilities for securing old 
age annuities obviously concerns teachers as a class. 
‘These latest forwws of the pension created by authoriza- 
tion of the state actuary will be not the least advan- 
tageous to educators of Massachusetts, and the example 
will doubtless be followed in other states as the savings 
bank insurance system is extended elsewhere. 

F. W. Coburn. 


ns a ae 
WHY THE DISCRIMINATION. 


My dear Winship: Why do you say “There is no dcubt 
about Peary’s achievement. But as to Cook,” etc. Asa 
matter of fact the achievement of each rests solely on the 
word of each. I know both of them, and the word of 
each is good, so far as his own work is concerned. The 
observations of each should be equally thoroughly exam- 
ined, and doubtless will be. I do not doubt the claims of 
either any mere than I would your statement that you 
were in California two years ago. 

Sincerely, 
Redway. 


-" a + 
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AN OLD MAN’S THOUGHT OF SCHOOL. 
BY WALT WHITMAN. 


Only a lot of boys and girls? 

Only the tiresome spelling, writing, ciphering classes? 

Only a public school? 

Ab more, infinitely more; 

(As George Fox rais’d his warning cry:— 
“Is it this pile of brick and mortar, these dead 
floors, windows, rails you call the church? 

Why this is not the church at all—the church is ever 
living, ever living souls.’’) 





And you, America, 

Cast you the real reckoning for your present? 

The lights and shadows of your future, good or evil? 
To girlhood, boyhood look, the teacher and the school. 





‘Every school should be a Character Factory.” 
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BOOK TABLE. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT AND EDUCATION. By 
M. V. O’Shea. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Cloth. 560 pp. Price, $2.00. 

Professor O’Shea has been a close student of children 
directly and indirectly, in home and school, and in litera- 
ture in an unusual way, and, what is quite as much to 
the point, he has developed rare skill in book-making, 
éach of his books being a distinct advance on its prede- 
cessor, and this latest book represents a noble evolution 
of a highly valuable educational work, by far the most 
complete study of education as related to social deyelop- 
ment that has appeared. As a study of childhood it is 
both intensive,and extensive; as a study of social con- 
ditions and situations it is critically earnest. His point 
of view is that of character development in the social 
whole through the individual, of adult character through 
the training of the child. He insists upon discriminating 
upbuilding of a sense of justice, In one’s own conduct 
rather than in that of others—of respect, docility, and so 
on. Out of individual rectitude, manliness, and other 
virtues he would lead to social improvement through 
Suggestion, imitation, and the like characteristics. 
Dr. O'Shea is in no sense an essayist, but always, with 
voice or pen, a teacher, and books are always focused for 
the classroom rather than the Jibrary table. 

MUSIC IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. A Manual of 
Suggestions for Teachers. By E. W. Newton. Bos- 
‘ton, New York, Chicago, London: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 
{6x8%.) 206 pp. Price, $1.00. 

Music has come to be appreciated as a feature of school 
work that has as much culture value as literature and 
as much opportunity for mental development as mathe- 
matics or the sciences, provided always that it is as 
skilfully taught. Expert supervisors in music have 
usually secured good results, but even these have often 
Melt the need of a manual to place in the hands of the 
‘class teachers. Here is such a manual with specially 
‘attractive features. Lt is a manual specifically adapted 
‘to each of the eight elementary grades. This affords an 
“opportunity for definiteness of detail not otherwise feasi- 
ble. Not only is there work assigned for each of the 

*eight grades but for each of the thirty-six weeks of each 

year. At the first thought, such minute directions for 

each of 288 weeks suggests a mechanical dryness and 
~dreariness of which there is not the faintest trace, but 
rather life, movement, growth, as vital as is the devel- 

‘opment of a tree year by year. Four aims are ever in 

“view from the tenth week to the 288th. These are: 

Musical conception, voice-training, sight reading, and 

‘musical ‘ interpretation. A course in complete mathe- 

matics is no more definite nor systematic than 

this. At the close of each year there isa song program 
of twenty-five or more songs representing the power at- 
tained during the year. 

LIVING TEACHERS. By Margaret Slattery of the 
Fitchburg, Mass., State Normal School. Cleveland, 
Ohio: F. M. Barton Company. Board. Price, 35 
cents, net. 

There are writers and writers. I read into the ar- 
ticles and books of more than a thousand authors every 
year. With wany of them I do not go far. There are 
many of whom T read one article or one book because so 
many others are reading them that I must know the 
style. There are others whom I read when they have a 
subject that is of importance or of interest to me, and 
there are a few. a very few, of whom I read everything 
because they have written nothing that is not both im- 
portant and interesting to me. Margaret Slattery is one 
of these. I went without my mid-day meal today just 
to read “Living Teachers” within a half hour of its 
coming. Every sentence she pens is alive and it brings 
new life to me. Describe it? Why I would as soon tell 
you about what it meant to me last Sunday to eat in a 
home where the corn was not an hour from stalk to 
table. the cucumbers not fifteen minutes from vine to 
side dish, and the eggs had never seen a sunset. I know 
the difference between this and living at a Chautauqua 
dining tent, but I cannot tell you. Either you know or 
you don’t know. A living writer with “Living Teachers” 
is a combination to be experienced, to be understood. 


A CERTAIN RICH MAN. By William Allen White. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 438 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

It has been a common saying in publishing circles that 
while magazines were thriving on the discussion of the 
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practices of the very rich, books of the same character 
were usually distual failures, but the reception given “A 
Certain Rich Man” proves that there is one exception. 
Mr. White is the most sane of all those who sit in 
judgment on the sayings and doings of rich men. It is 
never safe to speak over-confidently of a new novel while 
the blush of the color of the hour is upon it, but the im- 
pression fs general that this is the best piece of fiction 
by an American since the writing of “Ben Hur.” Its 
popular charm lies in the robust courage with which 
Mr. White lays bare the significant influence upon indi- 
vidual character and social conditions of the absurd 
scuffie for riches for riches’ sake. Its literary prestige is 
in the faithfulness to American life of every picture 
sketched and in the vitality of every phrase, however in- 
cidental. 


A ROUND OF RIMES. By Denis A. McCarthy. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. Cloth, Price, $1.00. 

Denis A. McCarthy is a favorite not only in Boston 
and vicinity, but wherever he has read his verses or en- 
livened club life and after-dinner festivities. His verses 
have a heart in them that has never been surpassed by 
those of any other American. The poem that first cap- 
tured the public was “Ah, Sweet Is Tipperary” :— 

“Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the springtime of the year, 

When life like the year is young, 

When the soul is just awakening like a lily blossom 
breaking, 

And love words linger on the tongue; 

When the blue of Irish skies is the hue of Irish eyes, 

And love dreams cluster and cling 
Round the heart and round the brain, half of pleasure, 

half of pain— 

Ah, sweet is Tipperary in the spring!” 

In this volume are also two of his most soul-stirring 
poems, “A Song for the Child Workers” and “Give 
Them a Place to Play,” both of which have done noble 
service in the Journal of Education. 


ROMANTIC LEGENDS OF SPAIN. By Gustavo A, 
Becquer. Translated from the Spanish by Cornelia F. 
Bates and Katharine Lee Bates. New York: Thomas 
Y. Crowell & Co. Illustrated. 300 pp. Price, $1.50, 
net; postage, 15 cents. 

Wellesley’s popular author has collaborated with her 
mother in this important work. Mrs. Cornelia Frances 
Bates (1826-1908) graduated from: Mount Holyoke in the 
days of Mary Lyon, and was a woman of rare scholastic 
tastes and intellectual power, She took up the study of 
Spanish at seventy-one, and between that and eighty- 
one reveled in the reading and translation of Spanish. 
{n all of her wide reading from the Bible in Spanish to 
3ecquer’s strange, wild, romantic tales she became in- 
fatuated with the latter, and with her gifted daughter 
has given this translation in charming English to the 
eublic. This Spanish writer, who died only a few years 
ago, was ranked as the most individual author of his 
cand and generation. His nearest parallel in America is 
Poe, whose life strongly resembles his own. Both were 
poets, reared as orphans, and oppressed by poverty and 
trouble. Both were masters of lyrical pieces and shert 
stories. In Becquer is the same untrammeled sweep of 
imagination and the same flexibility of style which have 
formed the secret of Poe’s popularity. 





PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. By Francis M, Walters, Normal school, 
Warrensburg, Mo. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. 422 pp. 

Mr. Walters has developed an interesting book where 
it was not an easy thing to do, and he has placed the 
teaching of physiology on the basis of a.pedagogical as 
well as medical science. To him teaching is no less a sci- 
ence than medicine, and he has made a book that is first of 


‘all teachable. He also believes that the chief value of any 


science is in its application, so that he teaches physiol- 
ogy as the highway to hygiene, which he considers as ap- 
plied physiology. Mr. Walters has done well that which 
it is eminently worth while to do well. 





MY FATHER’S BUSINESS. A _ Series of Sermons 
to Children. By Charles E. Jefferson, pastor of Broad- 
way Tabernacle, New York. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. Illustrated. 276 pp. Price, $1.25, 
net. Postage, 12 cents. 

This is an exceptionally valuable and attractive series 
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of talks to children and about children, written in a style 
comprehended by them and every way enjoyable. A 
more appropriate Christmas gift to boys and girls is not 
in print. There are ten subjects, each illustrated by a 
full-page reproduction of a masterpiece. 


ELIZABETH, EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA AND QUEEN 
OF HUNGARY. By Carl Kuchler. 
EMPEROR WILLIAM FIRST, THE GREAT WAR 
AND PEACE HERO. By A. Walter. 
LOUISE, QUEEN OF PRUSSIA. By Heinrich Merz. 
THE YOUTH OF THE GREAT ELECTOR. By Fer- 
dinand Schmidt. 
“Life Stories for Young People.” All translated by 
George P. Upton. Chicago: A. C. McClurg..& Co. 
Cioth. Llustrated. Each volume, 60 cents, net. 
These are delightful biographies of famous historical 
German characters, men and women of whom all ‘should 
know. Now that there are descendants of the Germans 
in most of the public schools it is more than ever impor- 
tant that in the wealth of supplementary reading a place 
should be found for such attractive stories for young 
people as these. The entire set has twenty-four vol- 
umes, of which fourteen are historical, four musical, 
six legendary. 


ELEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. By G. F. Warren, 
Cornell University. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Illustrated. Cloth. 430 pp. Price, $1.10, net. 
We have thought several times that the best book on 

the elements of agriculture for the use of school and 
farm had been published, but there certainly has never 
been a book superior to this, and it seems as though it 
had never had an equal. Indeed, after going through the 
book carefully, thoughtfully, admiringly, page by page, 
the wonder grows that anyone has brought together so 
much that is vitally important, omitting whatever is un- 
important, and presenting it all in a genuinely fascinat- 
ing manpver. Added to all else it is the most beautiful 
book that has been published on this’ subject. There 
are twenty-five elegant plates and 200 other illustrations. 
There are also eighteen important tables of significant 
facts. The book is divided into eighteen chapters, each 
closing with suggestive questions, laboratory exercises, 
and a list of valuable reference books. Not only is this 
book of rare value in the hands of farmers and rural 
schoel teachers, but every teacher from the lower grades 
through the high school should read it, since the time 
has come when for any teacher to be ignorant of the 
basal and latest facts in agriculture is as inexcusable as 
not to know the ordinary features of geography or 
phases of history. 


WITH EVANS TO THE PACIFIC. A Story of the 
Battle Fleet. By Margaret J. Codd. Chicago: A. 
Flanagan Company. Cloth. ITlustrated. 

Miss Codd has hit upon a happy way in which to tell 
what young and old alike desire to know just at this 
time, the real story of the United States navy, using the 
recent trip around the world as her text, and two wide- 
awake, inquisitive, gentlemanly lads to learn the facts 
and develop the story. Not only does the book tell the 
story of the navy, what it is, and what the sailor’s life 
is, but incidentally it has much important and interest- 
ing history and geography, all combining to make a book 
that all children should read,—that their elders will en- 
jov as well. 





FOOLISH QUESTIONS. By R. L. Goldberg. Boston: 

Small, Maynard & Co. Chiefly illustrations. 

If this book will not stop everyone who reads it from 
asking foolish questions nothing ever will stop him. It 
is as good fun as has been put between covers in many 
a day, 


HAPPY HAWKINS. By Robert Alexander Wason. 
Illustrated by Howard Giles. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. Cloth. 352 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This is a highly exciting story of a quick-tempered, 
independent, lovable, adventurous cowboy of the plains. 
The fun everywhere abounding relieves the tension that 
would else be unreasonable. 


MIND OVER BODY. Letters to a Friend—a Christian 
Scientist. Boston: James H. West Company. Cloth. 
Price, postpaid, $1.00. 

These letters are a clear, frank statement of one who 
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disbelieves Christian Science, and is as good an es 
as has been stated on that side of the case. 


DOROTHY BROOKE'S SCHOOL DAYS. By Frances 
Campbell Sparhawk, author of “A Life of Lincoln for 
Boys,” etc. With illustrations. by Frank T. Merrill. 
pee York; Thomas Y¥. Crowell & Co. 368 PP. Price, 
This is a delightful. book for girls both because it will 

fascinate them and because it is wholesome, a combina- 

tion deyoutly to be desired. Miss’ Sparhawk knows 
school girls, their tastes and needs, and she has a charm 
in story-telling that never fails. Dorothy Brooke, aged 
fifteen, enters her first year at a large boarding school, 

where her pronounced persotality speedily wins her a 

close circle of friends, and some enemies. Tt is. a‘ spir- 

ited, wholesowe girls’, story, which every _wide-awake 
girl will enjoy. The story gives an insight into gtowth 
of thought and power in the characters. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT SIMPLIFIED. By J. J. Duvall. 
San Francisco: The Whitaker & Ray Company. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

This a refreshingly concise outline study of civil gov- 
ernment beginning most/sensibly, with laws and customs ~ 
relating to school affairs, local, county, and state. 


ys 
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MURINE RELIEVES THE EYE 


Mrs. Robert Peary more than two years ago favorably 
commented on Murine Eye Remedy after its application 
in her Family for Bye Troubles resulting from Measles 
and Scarlet Fever, and later recommended it to the fa- 
mous Explorer, the man who now returns to us as the 
Discoverer of the North Pole. 

Cold, Cutting Winds. and Dust cause Red, Weak, 
Watery Eyes. Murine Eye Remedy Affords Reliable 
Relief. 

Write Murine Eye Remedy Company, Chicago, for Il- 
lustrated Eye Books. Murine 50 cents by mail from all 
Druggists. 














The New Webster-Cooley 


Course in English 
JUST PUBLISHED 


will do for the language work in your ele- 
mentary schools what 


The Bailey-Manly Spelling Books 


are already accomplishing in teaching spell- 
ing in a large number of cities and towns. 


You should be familiar with these two 
notable series 


The New Webster-Cooley 
Course in English 
Was adopted before publication, 


after an examination in _ proof. form, by 
Atlanta, Ga. St. ait Mo., and Ashe- 
ville, N. Son 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MS of educational news to be inserted 

under heading are solicited from 

in every state in the 

be available, these contribution 

should ~ soaaived by cine pet pac 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEBRTINGS TO BE HELD. 


Qctober 14, 15: Upper Peninsula 
(Mich.) Educational Association, 


Ishpeming; J. B. Faught, secre 
tary, 
October 14, 15, 16: Northeastern 


Iowa Teachers’ Association, Cedar 
Rapids. 


October 15: Massachusetts Superin- 

ts’ Association, Worcester; 

. 8. Pope, North Easton, secre- 
tary. 


October 15: Berkshire County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Pittsfield. 


October 15, 16: Eastern Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, Danville. 


October 20-23: Council of New York 
School Superintendents, Utica. 


October 21, 22, 23: Vermont State 

Teachers’ Association, Burling- 
ton; Isaac Thomas, Rutland, 
president. 


October 22: Connecticut State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Hartford and 
New Haven. 


October 23: New England High 
School Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Normal] school building, 
Salem, Mass. 


October 28, 29, 30: Minnesota Educa- 
tional Association, Minneapolis. 


October 28, 29, 30: Forty-seventh 
University Convocation of State of 
New York, Albany. 


October 28. 29, 30: Maine Teachers’ 
Association, Lewiston; F. C. Ball, 
Bangor, secretary. 


October 29: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Northampton; F. K. Congdon, 
president. 


October 29: Middlesex 
(Mass.) Teachers’ 
Tremont Temple, Boston; 
Chase, Newton, secretary. 


October 29: Plymouth County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Brockton; 
James S. Hayes, Rockland, presi- 
dent. 


November 3, 4,5: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 


November 4, 5: Kansas State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 4, 5, 6: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, 
R. I. 


November 4-5-6: Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Des Moines. E. 
J. H. Beard, Newton, president; 
O. E. Smith, Indianola, secretary. 


November 4, 5, 6: Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


November 4, 5, 6: Indiana State As- 
sociations of City and Town Super- 
intendents and School Boards, In- 
dianapolis. 


November 5: 


County 
Association, 
F. W. 


Worcester County 


(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
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Worcester, Mechanics hall; presi- 
dent, Robert Orange Small, Graf- 
ton; secretary, Lucy R. Poland, 
Worcester. 

November 5: Hampden County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield; C: A. Brodeur, West- 
field, president. 

November 5: Norfolk County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Ford hall, 
Boston; E. D. Varney, Bast Milton, 
president. 


November 5: Essex County (Mass.) 
Teachers’ Association, Peabody. 


November 12: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Latin school hall, Boston. 


November 15-18: National Municipal 
League, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


November 23-26:. Virginia State 
Teachers’ Association, Richmond. 

November 26: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Worcester; ©. B. 
Ellis. Springfield, president. 

December 1, 2, 3: National Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, Milwaukee. 

December 27-30: National Commercia! 
Teachers’ Federation, Louisville, 
Ky.; J. C. Walker, Detroit, secre- 
tary. 

December 28, 29, 30: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, St. Louis; 
president, B. G. Shackelford, Cape 
Girardeau; secretary, E. M. Car 
ter, Jefferson City. 

February 22, 23, 24: Department of 


Superintendence, N. EB. A., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
February 26: Connecticut Associa- 


tion of Classical and High School 
Teachers, high school building, 
Hartford. 


Easter week, 1910: Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association, 
Washington, D.C.; F. E. Lakey, 
secretary, Boston. 


”~ 
— 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. H. Hart Webster, 4 
Park street, announces the Webber 
dramatic recitals, one of the enter- 
tainment features of the season. Mr. 
Webber gives all his recitals entirely 
from memory, and essays both a 
dramatic interpretation of the text 
and also an impersonation of the 
characters, but without the aid of 
make-up or costume. 

What the school can do to serve 
the home is the idea which the Com- 
mittee on the Welfare of the Child in 
School and Home have decided to 
bring out in the meeting they have 
charge of at the State Conference of 
Charities in Boston on Tuesday even- 
ing, October 19. The tendency hith- 
erto has been to see what the school 
could do to supplement the home. 
The home has been receding and the 
school taking its place in many ways. 
It now largely supplies the play- 
ground which the home used to sup- 
ply. It is beginning to supply train- 
ing for practical occupations, and 
even in cooking, sewing, and house- 
work. Through the school doctor 
and school nurse it is taking charge 
to some extent of the child’s physical 
welfare. For those who beli2ve that 
the public should not do everything 
for the child, but that the home is his 
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natural habitat without which he can 
never grow to his full development, 
the question now is whatcan the 
school do, not by way of taking more 
things away from the home, but by 
helping the home to make good with 
what is left. Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards, professor of chemistry at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy, who has devoted many years to 
the subject of teaching domestic sci- 
ence, will show what the school can 
do to prepare future mothers for 
their work. Dr.- George &. C. Bad- 
ger, school physician and member of 
the committee on hygiene, appointed 
by the Boston school committee, will 
show what the school doctor and 
school nurse can do, not merely by 
sending word home as to physical ail- 
ments, but by showing the mother 
bow to deal with them. There will 
be a kindergartner to show what the 
kindergarten has done by making 
parents and children’ better ac- 
quainted. Miss E. T. Upjohn, super- 
intendent of nurses of the out-patient 
department of the Boston Consump- 
tives’ hospital, will tell of the service 
not merely to the physical but to the 
spiritual upbuilding of the home that 
a visitor can do. Francis Bardwell, 
for a number of years town clerk in 
Sherborn and now employed by the 
state board of charity as visitor to 
almshouses, will tell how the ideas 
brought out by the other speakers ap- 
ply in the country town, 


CAMBRIDGE. In the presence of 
more than 10,000 sons and friends of 
Harvard University. Abbott Law- 
rence Lowell on October 6 was for- 
mally invested with the presidency 
of America’s oldest educational insti- 
tution. Beneath the classic shades 
of the elms of Harvard yard, upon 
which the-sun never shone brighter, 
the seal, the keys, and the charter of 
the university were placed in his 
hands. America has probably never 
seen such a gathering of noted educa- 
tors, scientists, and scholars as were 
present on this occasion. The lead- 
ing universities of Germany, France, 
England, and Scotland, and practi- 
eally every university and college in 
America were represented by dele- 
gates who came to honor Harvard 
and her distinguished president, 
many of whom were in turn honored 
by the university in the conferring of 
honorary degrees. The scene was 
laid on the campus, and on the stage 
were seated 800 members of the fac- 
ulty. board of overseers. delegates, 
and invited guests, while an alumni 
chorus of 200 members furnished the 


musical portion of the program. 
The scene was mosf inspiring. At 
the close of the president’s address, 


which was received with 
outbursts of applause and 


genereus 
with 


cheers which lasted nearly a minute 
at its finish, honorary degrees were 
conferred upon thirty delegates. 


There were eight doctors of letters, 
eleven doctors of science, ten doctors 
of law, and one doctor of divinity, 
President Lowell characterizing each 
of the participants in a brief and in- 
teresting manner. At the close of 
the exercises luncheon was served in. 
the Harvard Union to fully 2,500 
alumni and guests. In the afternoon 
at a meeting of the Alumni Associa- 
tion in Memorial ha!l addresses were 
made by Ex-President Eliot, Presi- 
dent Lowell, and many invited guests. 
In the evening the students held a 
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characteristic celebration in the sta- 
dium in the presence of thousands of 
their friends. In addition. to these 
exercises there were during the three 
days of the celebration various din- 
ners and teas served by the alumni 
and faculty. 

WORCESTER. The Worcester 
County Teachers’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Mechanics 
hall November 5. 


PROGRAM, 


General session—Mechanics hall, 
Robert O, Small, chairman; 9.45 a. m., 
address, “Practical Education,’ Ed- 
win G. Cooley, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools, Chicago, Ill. 

High school  section—Classical 
high school hall, John C. Hull, chair- 
man; 10.45 a. m., “The Committee, 
Superintendent, Principal, and 
Teacher — Their Inter-relations,” 
Colin A. Scott, Ph. D., Boston Normal 
school; discussion, opened by Francis 
Ransom Lane, principal of the State 
Normal school, Worcester, Mass. 

Grammar section—Mechanics hail, 
Cc. W. Haley, chairman; 10.45 a. m., 
“Moral and Social Values in His- 
tory,” Wilbur F. Gordy, superintend- 
ent of public schools, Springfield, 
Mass.; 11.20, ““Education of Women,” 
Dr. Gertrude Edmund, principal of 
the Lowell Training school, Lowell, 


Mass. 
Primary section—English high 
school hall, Robert I. Bramhall, 


chairman; 10.45 a. m., “Live Mathe- 
matics in the Primary School,” Har- 
riet E. Peet, State Normal school, 
Salem, Mass.: 11.15 a. m., “Problem 
Work,” Isabel J. Ray, Emerson 
school, East Boston, Mass. 

Manual arts section—Chemistry 
lecture room, English high school, 
Ernest L. Cojlins, chairman; 10.45 a. 
m. “Graphics—A Modern Language,” 
Gardner C. Anthony, dean of the en- 
gineering school, Tufts College. 

General session—Mechanics hall, 
Robert O. Small, chairman; 2 p. m., 
business meeting; 2.30, address, “The 
Old Training and the New,” James 
L. Hughes, chief inspector of public 
schools, Toronto, Canada. 

Dr. Edmund C,. Sanford, the new 
president of Clark College, has 
spoken at length regarding the ath- 
letic policy of Clark, which prevents 
contests with other colleges in any 
branch of athletics. He offered two 
prizes in addition to those already of- 
fered by the Athletic Association. 
The first will be given to the best all- 
round athlete developed at the col- 
lege, and the other will be given the 
student who shows the greatest im- 
provement along athletic lines during 
the coming year. 

The Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association withhold its meeting 
in city hall, Worcester, October 15, 
beginning at 9.30 o’clecks, The fol- 
lowing program has been arranged: 
9.30 a. m., devotional exercises; 9.40, 
business; 10, “Is a New Basis of 
Marking Desirable?” Asher J, Jacoby, 
superintendent of schools, Milton; 
Henry D. Hervey, superintendent of 
schools, Malden; 10.40, discussion, 
Ira T. Chapman, superfntendent of 
schools, Millbury; Brenelle Hunt, 
prineipal ef Model  school,..Bridge- 
water; Fred H. Nickerson, superin- 
tendent of schools, Medford; Adel- 
bert .L. Safford, superintendent of 
schools, Beverly; 11, “Shoulkt Mas- 
‘sachusetts Superintendents Exert a 
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Greater Constructive Influence on the 
Writing and Enactment into Law of 
Bills Affecting the Educational Pol- 
icy of the State, and How?’ Homer 
P. Lewis, superintendent of schools, 
Worcester; Frank B. Spaulding, su- 
perintendent of schools, Newton; 
11.50, discussion, Ulysses G. Wheeler, 
superintendent of schools, Bverett; 
Wallace E. Mason, superintendent of 
schools, North Andover; John C. An- 
thony, superintendent of schools, 
Melrose; Watson C. Lea, superintend- 
ent of schools, Holbrook; 1.30 p. m., 
business; 1.45, “What Should be the 
Chief Duties of the Superintendent of 
Schools? Should They be Defined by 
Statute?” Marshall L. Perrin, profes- 
sor of German, Boston University; 
Vernon L. Davey, superintendent of 
schools, East Orange, N. J.; 2.45, 
discussion, John fF. Seully, superin- 


tendent of schools, Arlington; Lewis 
A. Fales, superintendent of schools, 
Attleboro; Don C. Bliss, superintend- 
ent of schools, Brockton; William C. 
Hobbs, attorney-at-law, North Attle- 
boro. 

GREENFIELD. The Franklin 
County Teachers’ Association will 
meet this year for a two-days’ session 
October 29 and 30. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK CITY. The Play- 


ground Association of America, with 
headquarters at 1 Madison avenue, 
has the following officers: Honorary 
vice-president, Jacob Riis; president, 
Luther Halsey Gulick; first vice- 








Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KBTCHUN 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 
ingé which develop the idea of how Working aeewinan are made, of accurate 


measuring, neatness, and good arrangement. No mo 


els or solids are needed 


and thé objects are such as can be made with few tools. These drawings make 
mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of just such explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 
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president, Joseph Lee; second vice. 
president, Henry S. Curtis; third vice- 
president, Mrs. Samuel A. Ammon; 
treasurer, Gustavus T. Kirby; execu- 
tive secretary, H. S. Braucher; finan- 
cial secretary, Grace E. J. Parker; 
chairman of executive committee, 
Seth T. Stewart; chairman of finance 
committee, SS. R. Guggenheim. 
Board of directors: Jane Addams, 
Mrs. Caroline Alexander, Lucien Al- 
exander, Sadie American, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Biddle, Howard Bradstreet, 
P. P. Claxton, E. B. De Groot, George 
W. Ehler, Mrs. John M. Glenn, Lee 
F. Hanmer, Thomas F. Harrington, 
Clark W. Hetherington, George E. 
Johnson, Beulah Kennard, Harold F. 
McCormick, J. H. McCurdy, George 
L. Meylan, Mrs. Edwin F. Moulton, 
G. A. Parker, Joseph E. Raycroft, 
Cuno H. Rudolph, Charlotte Rum- 
bold, Myron T. Scudder, Winfred J. 
Smith, Edward L. Stevens, Graham 
R. Taylor, Lawrence Veiller, E. J. 
Ward, A. E. Winship. 


Nearly 1,000,000 school children 
took part in the children’s festivals 
of the Hudson-Fulton celebration on 
September 29 and October 2. More 
than 500,000 of these children took 
part ina parade on October 2, and 
for them thousands of flags were pro- 
vided. Many thousands of the chil- 
dren were daily drilled in the public 
parks in folk dances and other exer- 
cises, and during the celebration 
their exhibitions were given in many 
of the parks. Never before have so 
many children taken part in any one 
affair. 


Five years ago the legislature 
passed an act establishing the New 
York Training School for Boys and 
appointing a commission to select a 
site. A site of 500 acres has been se- 
cured. The location is in Yorktown, 
Westchester county, on the south 
shore of Mohansic lake, which it 
overlooks from a height of about 150 
feet. The commission refuses to ad- 
mit that jail facilities are needed; in- 
sists on putting all boys in small 
groups of not more than sixteen in a 
cottage only big enough for their 
wants, with a good man and h's wife 
to make a home for them; says each 
household shall have a big garden or 
a Small farm on which to grow vege- 
tables of a freshness that city money 
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Month by Month, May ist, June ist, July ist, Aug. 1st, 


the Increase in Sales of the 
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will not buy; that each boy is to be 
taught to do some useful thing well 
according to his aptitudes and capac- 
ity. There is to be a school, but not 


according to the conventional notion. 


It is to be in a commodious building, 
but only three hours daily will be 
given to each boy, half of that to 
manual training, the manual training 
teacher giving mathematical instruc- 
tion in a concrete Way. Great stress 
is laid upon training the hand -and 
greater stress still upon the training 
which comes from the contact of the 
boys with people of high moral char- 
acter and personal power. The re- 
port insists over and over that the 
number to be dealt with in each 
household must not be so great that 
the foster father and mother cannot 
get very close to each boy, Another 
peculiarity is that the small group 
shall be kept a unit everywhere and 
at all times, in social life, in labor, 
in sport, in school, in shop. It is to 
be small enough, only sixteen, so that 
the teacher in the schoolroom, in the 
shop, on the farm, in any place what- 
ever, can give individual instruction 
and not leave the dull boy to grow 
duller, while the few bright ones get 
all the teacher’s attention. Each cot- 
tage manager is to be a teacher of 
something to his or her group of 
boys, working with them, inspiring 
and directing them in household mat- 
ters, agricultural industries, trades— 
everything outside of the schoolroom. 
As at the State Agriculiural and In- 
dustrial school, the cottage homes are 
to be separated as widely as the 500- 
acre tract will admit and all the 
operations of a real home—house- 
keeping, cooking, and eating, social 
pleasure and sports—are to go on in 
and about each cottage. The fact 
that boys like to play has not been 
forgotten. Each family is to have a 
playground: a good-sized athletic 
field with a half-mile running track 
is planned, also a gymnasium of 
generous size. The commission is un- 
compromisingly opposed to taking 
over any boys from the old institution 
at Randall’s Island, wishing the new 
school to start unprejudiced by the 
undesirable training of the old con- 
gregate school, such as acquired bad 
habits and the signs and watchwords 
of prison discipline. The total esti- 


mated cost of the institution with a aty 100 years age. 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y 





population of about a thousand is 
$1,200,000. This covers all dwelling 
and farm buildings, buildings of a 
general and administrative character, 
a proper up-to-date sewage disposal 
plant, an efficient water filtration and 
pumping plant, an electric-lighting 
system, and all heating and plumbing 
facilities, 

ROCHESTER. Teachers in the 
public schools of the city of Roches- 
ter held a meeting September 25, 
which was attended by practically 
every teacher in the city. Addresses 
were made by President George M. 
Forbes of the school board, J. P. 
O’Hern of the West high school fac- 
ulty, and Stperintendent Clarence 
FF’. Carroll. 

SYRACUSE. The legislature 1e- 
cently appropriated money for the 
erection of a large building on the 
state fair grounds in this city to be 
used in part by the various depart- 
ments of the state government for 
purposes of exhibition. The educa- 
tion department had a creditable ex- 
hibit there this year. The purpose 
of the exhibit was to show some aids 
to education furnished by the state 
for the free use of schools and other 
educational institutions. It  con- 
sisted of a collection of wall pictures, 
hand photographs, lantern slides. 
traveling libraries, modern elemen- 
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tary school library and books for the 
blind. Along these lines New York 
state is doing very large work. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PHILADELPHIA. Classic, com- 
plete, capacious. These words fitly 
describe the William Penn High 
Sehool for Girls in Philadelphia,—the 
pewest embodiment of the vocational 
idea and its latest demonstration. 
This epoch-making school occupies 
the quarter of a big city block at Fif- 
teenth and Mt. Vernon streets, a cen- 
tral location not far from Philadel- 
phia’s time-honored secondary insti- 
tutions, the venerable Central High 
School for Boys and the old Girls’ 


High. It is a cheerful and handsome 
square colonial front in brick and 
stone, that faces Fifteenth street. 


Entering, the visitor ascends either 
of the handsome white marble stair- 
eases in the big, beautiful vestibule 
leading to the principal’s offices on 
the first floor. These offices are ar- 
ranged on the plan of a banking in- 
stitution, with an outer information 
bureau, over whose counter are 
handled the enrollment cards, rec- 
ords, ete., for the entire school. In 
addition to these main administrative 
offices, each department head has a 
private office; and various rooms in 
the building are set aside for the 
meetings of the faculty, for teachers’ 
rest room, teachers’ Junch room, pu- 
pils’ infirmary, etc. A walk through 
the building is a revelation of the 
most up-to-date material in school 
equipment. There are a special mu- 
sic room, a handsome library, a big 
gymnasium, a shower bathroom, a 
big lunch room, an extensive audi- 
torium, several laboratories and 
typewriting rooms, sixty classrooms, 
a lecture hall, and a large auditor- 
ium. ‘The corridors are light and 
airy, with high dadoes of mottled- 
brown burlap under the cream-col- 
ored upper walis and ceilings. And 
ample lockers that really lock, with 
sliding doors, are ranged along the 
walls. “This school is vocational, 
but not a trade school in the narrow 
sense,"’ said the principal, Dr. Chess- 
man Herrick (the experienced former 
head of the commercial department 
in the Boys’ Central high school). 
“Sixty-five per cent. of the time is 
given to the academic studies; thirty- 
five per cent. to the commercial; 
twenty-five per cent. to the library; 
twenty-five per cent. to sewing, milli- 
hnery and dressmaking; and ten per 
cent. to domestic science. In our 
commercial high schools we have 
been preparing girls solely for busi- 
ness occupations; and we have over- 
stocked the ranks of stenographers 
and bookkeepers, making salaries 
low. Our idea here is to prepare 
also for wage-earning occupations 
ether than commercial.”” The idea 
has proved popular, for the rush to 
the William Penn high school makes 
an annex an urgent necessity of the 
near future. The next promotions 
will fill the building to overflowing, 
1,761 being on the opening roll. This. 
is not surprising when it is under- 
stood that the grammar school gradu- 
ate can only get here free of charge 
the instruction for which she would 
otherwise have to pay. There are 
five departments: Academic, com- 
mercial, applied arts, household sci- 
ence, and library economy. The first 
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year is purely academic—the subjects 
being English, elementary ; algebra, 
Greek and Roman history, Latin, 
German, French, or Spanish science, 
and drawing. Add’ to these physical 
training and nwsie, which are a fea- 
ture of all courses for the four years. 
After the first year the pupil is ex- 
pected to be able to elect her special 
course, either in commercial, applied 
arts, household science, or library 
economy. In each of these depart- 
ments the special training is carried 
on in connection with the general 
course of four years of English, three 
years of history, three years of 
mathematics, two years of science, 
two years of drawing, and one year 
of geography. 


SCRANTON. ‘There is an impor- 
tant work being carried on in this 
city under the name of the Citizens’ 
Club. It is not an association con- 
nected with the public schools, but 
outside the public schools. The boys 
start in at ten years old in the junior 
department and are taught parilia- 
mentary practice. The club is com- 
posed principally of working boys— 
those who do not have the advan- 
tages of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association and other social clubs, or 
of an advanced education. After 
they are twelve years of age the sen- 
ior department is organized, which 
includes the government of the city, 
county, state, and the United States. 
By that time the boys have become 
citizens and have some idea of how 
business is carried on along civic 
lines. They have the actual, officers, 
und transact the business and pass 
their ordinances and have mock trials. 
This club is four years old. One of 
the principal mottoes of the club is: 
“No smoke, no chew, no drink, no 
swear,” and most of them stick to 
that pledge. If anyone violates the 
law of the club they are tried and 
sentenced. Two counties have a 
club association called a league that 
is composed of boys’ clubs of that lo- 
cality. In all there are 3,000 boys 
working along the different lines of 
boys’ work in Scranton and vicinity. 

HARRISBURG. By placing fealty 
to their fraternity, the Phi Epsilon 
Kappa, above the rules of the high 
school, nine of the crack players, in- 
cluding the manager and the quarter- 
back, are debarred from football at 
the Harrisburg High school this fall. 
Recently Principal Steele ordered 
fraternities to hand names of mem- 
bers and other data to him, upon 
pain of being barred from athletics 
unless they complied. All complied 
except one fraternity, the largest in 
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the school. The school board will 


- stand behind the principal in any- 


thing he may do in the matter. 


CHEYNEY. Principal Hugh M. 
Browne has an institute for training 
colored teachers for the southern 
field, which is attracting much at- 
tention and is receiving high com- 
mendation, At his summer school 
there were seventy-five teachers 
from as far south as Key West and 
as far west as Oklahoma. 


NEW JERSEY. 


KEARNEY. Superintendent Her- 
man Dressel, Jr., has things a-doing 
in the school affairs of this commun- 
ity. There is every modern improve- 
ment, with four special su 
for music, fer drawing, for manual 
training, and for sewing. The maxi- 
mum highest grade salary is $900; 
women teachers in the high school, 
maximum, $1,400; high school men, 
maximum, $1,800. In cases of illness 
teachers get full salary the first 
month and half salary for the four 
months thereafter. There are 100 
teachers, of whom thirteen are in the 
high school. 

BLOOMFIELD. The new high 
school building in this city is to cost 
$35,000, exclusive of the land, which 
is valued at $16,000. 


VIRGINIA 

The teachers of the state have their 
organizations well systematized. 
Each city has its meetings, each 
county has its association, each con- 
gressional district also has its annual 
teachers’ meeting, and then once a 
year the great state meeting is held, 
with 3,000 enrollment. Has any 
other state as complete a system? 


CENTRAL STATES. 


WISCONSIN. 

The first annual meeting of the 
city superintendents of Wisconsin, 
called by State Superintendent C. P. 
Cary, in accordance with a statute of 
1909, was held in the assembly cham- 
ber at Madison October 1 and 2. 

MADISON. State Superintendent 
Cc. P. Cary has been on a tour of in- 
spection of the rural schools of Indi- 
ana, and speaks in exuberant praise 
of these schools, especially of the 
consolidation of rural schools. 


OHIO. 


OXFORD. President Guy Potter 
Benton of Miami University deliv- 





“HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stalada 
fingers absolutely. removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies fers 


» {i Contury Bldg. 


202 Swetiand Bidg 


wt 156 Fifth Ave. 4, Ore., 
Mee A ccen WS Berkeley. Cal., 2142 Shattuck A ve 
‘Avenue. Spokane, Wasi, ois Peyton Biag. Los Angeles, Cal.,238 Douglas Bidg 


Chicage, 203 





FISHE 


-G. FISHER, Prop 


ioe AGENGY 


Excellent facilities for placing ceo raNUAL.” "120 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 20 seyisten 8: 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 








Some New Books. 





Prchiteley Price 





Title. Author. 
kuaddaskbos <pvivce cdep copsnedesncesee Ross Ginn & Co., Boston $1.00 
vata Simonds “‘* ip 110 


A Student’s History of American Literature.. 

The Life of the Universe (2 vols.).-.....-.++.+++- 
Pa Flickinger’s FOMKS.......-+-s++:eereeeeseeeeees 
The Transmigration of Souls.... ..-.+--+++-++++ 
The Sunday Kindergarten........-.--..++-++++: 


English Poems........+-.+sseesserseeeerceesernen 
American Playgrounds .....+..-se+eee-eeeree sees 


Essays in Politicn#.....--..0..eeseseee reer eee eeee 


Pioneer Days in the Northwest............---++ 


George Meredith (Pocket I NTE 0:4 6, onv:0'e'e noes 


Rebert Louis Stevenson (27 wols). ...........-.+ 
Famous Men of Modern Times... ....-. Haaren 


A Child’s Guide to American History......... 

Austria-Hungary ....-..--+0-sseeee cree cree eeeece 
John Chinaman aad a Few Others ........--+.. 
Essays of Poets and Poetry.....----+++---+-+++5 
When America Won Liberty........-..--- ate 

The Great White Plague......----...++++++-+++ av 
The Journal of a Recluse........--++e+eseseeees 
With Evans to the Pacific............-...--++.. 
Hegel’s Educational Theory and Practice...... 
The Century Spelling Book.........-... Aswell, 

pre Truth of Christianity..........----sseeeeees 


Arrhenius Harper x Bros. » 2a — 
Hoover « 1.00 
Bertholet “ “ “é “ 

Ferris Univ. of Chicago Press, Chicago 1.40 
pone ag ee 1.15 
Mero ale asebatitlen. Boston —— 
McPhail Longmans, Green & Co , Ch leago 1. 1 # 
McLoughlin A. H. Clark Co., Cleveland 
Chas. Scribner’ 8 Sons, N. Y. 





| 


and Poland ‘dealiitaian Book Co., .50 
Elson Baker & Taylor Co , “ 1 26 
Drage Dutton & Co., se 6 00 
Parker ad 1.25 
Warren a. © 5 3.00 

. Jenks T. . Crowell & Co., “ 1.25 
Otis My 1.00 
a] ““ “ rs ae 1 25 


Codd A. Flanagan Co., Chicago 
Mackenzie C. W. Bardeen Syracuse,N -Y¥.—— 
Cook,Galbraith,Rand,McNally & Co. Chic. — 
Turton G. P. Putnan’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
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ered his farewell address to the uni- 
versity and students in the college 
chapel on October 4, and adminis- 
tered the oath of office to Vice-Presi- 
dent BE. Brandon, who becomes act- 
ing president of the university. 
President Benton and family have 
gone for an extended visit to Europe, 
most of which will be spent in Ber- 
lin. The entire student body accom- 
panied the Bentons to the station 
and gave the president a great send- 
off. 

CINCINNATI. Principal EB. W. 
Wilkinson of the First Intermediate 
school, and one of the best known 
school men of southwestern Ohio, 
has the sympathy of the entire pro- 
fession in the tragic | death’ of his eld- 
est son. 


amntsog ant MK 


STEUBENVILLE. This city has 
had all sorts of difficulties in educa- 
tional administration, but just when 
quiet seemed restored trouble breaks 
out afresh on a graft scandal. It 
has been one of the best cities in the 
state, and will be again when the air 
clears. 


ILLINOIS. 

SPRINGFIELD. Francis G. Blair, 
state superintendent of public in- 
struction, insists that all country 
schools, as well as_ those in towns, 
have plenty of shade trees and shrub- 
bery near the buildings. That is one 
of the points, and one of the most 
important, holds the superintendent, 
in which country schools must be 
found equipped in order to receive 
the official O. K. from the state office 
in the campaign for model rural 
schools. 

CHICAGO. Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
favors a law compelling employers 
of girls between the ages of fourteen 
and eighteen years to send those girls 
to school for a certain period each 
day. She has suggested that the 
board of education erect a special 
“continuation” school for these girls, 
just as has been planned to educate 
working boys.along special industrial 
lines. 


MICHIGAN. 
ADRIAN. Greek-letter fraterni- 
ties gained a‘favorable decision over 
the Adrian board of education, when 


the Lenawee county circuit court de- 
cided that high school pupils could 
not be expelled from school for re- 
fusing to sign a pledge not to be 
members of secret societies. As this 
was the first case under the Michigan 
law forbidding fraternities in public 
schools, Attorney-General John BE. 
Bird was called into the controversy, 
and he declared that the board of 
education had no power under the 
Statufes to expel Wallace Hook, who 
brought suit after he had been ex- 
cluded from school for refusing to 
sign the pledge. After the case was 
lost by the board it passed resolutions 
depriving fraternity members of all 
privileges and honors in athletics, 
debates, and other school contests. 


KENTUCKY. 

LOUISVILLE. The National Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Federation, an or- 
ganization of teachers of commercial 
branches in both public and private 
schools, will hold its annual meeting 
this year in Louisville, Ky., Decem- 
ber 27 to 30. The federation is made 
up of five sections: The Business 
Teachers’ Association, the Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association, the Penman- 
ship Teachers’ Association, the Pri- 
vate School Managers’ Association, 
and the High School Section. Bach 
section maintains a complete or- 
ganization and has its own program 
for one half of each day, when tech- 
nical questions relating to the work 
of each particular section are dis- 
cussed. At the other half of the day 
all sections combine in’ a federation 
meeting, where questions of a more 
general nature are discussed. 


INDIANA 


WASHINGTON. The city schools 
opened Monday, September 13, and 
on the first day had the following en- 
rollment in the high school: Boys, 111; 
girls, 111. 

ANDERSON. The new law, pissed 
in 1907, requiring every newly-em- 
ployed teacher to have at least a 
four-years high school education and 
some strictly professional training on 
top of that, is bearing important 
fruit already. The beginning teach- 
ers this year start off like veterans. 
They have adequate scholarship and 
some professional training and a good 
spirit. 

RENSSELAER. County Superin- 
tendent Ernest Lamson is warming 
up the school sentiment in great 
Shape. He _ recently hud State Su- 
perintendent Robert J, Aley with 
him for three days, and by the use 
of his automobile and going “regard- 
less,” they traveled at the rate of 
more than fifty miles a day and vis- 
ited nine rural schools a day. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

GREENVILLE. The public schools 
of this city occupy a unique place in 
the state. The superintendent, Pro- 
fessor E. B. Bass, has been connected 
with the schools for twenty-five 
years. This is an _ experience not 
easily duplicated in this state, and he 
was never more securely anchored in 
the hearts of the people than to-day. 
The people celebrated the anniver- 
sary in a public way and presented 
him with a beautiful loving cup. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH’S. 

One of the biggest money-makers 
of recent years was. “Brewster’s 
Millions,” which was produced by 
Frederick Thompson of Luna park 
fame, with Edward Abeles in the 
principal role. Mr. Abeles certainly 
sprang into prominence, but was am- 
bitious for other work and in vaude- 
ville has found that ambition real- 
ized. He is probably the highest 
paid actor from the legitimate stage 
in vaudeville to-day, and he has a 
play that in its way is as meritorious 
as “Brewster’s Millions.” It is called 
“Self-Defence,” and Mr. Abeles takes 


the part of a deaf mute, who has 
been charged with a crime. Mr. 
Abeles will appear at Keith’s next 


week, sharing honors with Annette 
Kellermann in her exhibition of div- 
ing and diabolo. Another new fea- 
ture will be Kelmar and Brown, one 
-of the most novel and artistic dancing 
acts that has been shown in recent 
years. the work being done amid 
beautiful surroundings. Other fea- 
tures of this bill will be the Four 
Lukens; Ray L. Royce, the monolo- 
gist; Jones and Deely ina _. black- 
face sketch; Barnes and Crawford, 
the “fakir and the lady”; Gavin, 
Platt. and Peaches in a sketch: and 
Palfrey and Barton. 


, 


All Bargain Days at the Food Fair. 


Every day is a bargain day at the 
World’s Greatest Food Fair and 
Home Furnishing Exposition in Me- 
chanics building, Boston, from the 
moment one enters the great build- 





ing. If a lady, she is presented 
a handsome souvenir. As one con- 
tinues along the corridors one can 


keep busily employed sampling vari- 
ous articles of cookery or of things 
which go into this art. It must not 
be forgotten that all of the great and 
numerous entertainments at this fair 
are free. In Grand hall are given 
twice every day the splendid con- 
verts by Vessella’s great band of fifty 
Italian musicians. In the basement 
is given several times daily J. W. 
Gorman’s old-time circus with a fine 
program. In Paul Revere hall stu- 
dents from ;ooker T. Washington’s 
Institute at Tuskegee give concerts, 
singing the folklore songs of the ne- 


gro for the past two centuries. In 
connection with this concert are 
shown stereopticon views of Tuske- 


gee and the work being done there by 
the students and brief talks on the 
life and work of Mr. Washington by 
Professor Winter. Wood. In the 
moving-picture theatre are shown va- 
riouS humorous and serious animated 


pictures and the great films of Dr. 
Cook’s arrival and _ reception at 
Copenhagen, which are proving a 
magnificent object lesson for school 
children. All of these entertain- 
ments are given several times every 
day at convenient hours, and are al- 
ways well attended by delighted 


crowds. They are all free. The fair 
is open from 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing until 10 o’clock at night. 

St ER Oo SS 
What could be more appropriate 
than a Dutch collar ona Holland 
waist?—Somerville Journal. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


SOME INTERSTATE CHANGES MADE DURING THE SEASON OF 1909. 


W. H. Dixon, Forest River, V. Dak., to Coscob, Conn.; Grace D. Hall, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., to Plainfield. V. /.; Edward G, Leefeldt, Staatsburg, V. Y., to Trenton, WV. /.; = L. 
Hoag. Sayre, /a., to Warren, Vio; Mabel Hotchkiss, Waterbury, Conn., to Saranac, V. ¥.; M.R. 
Trexier, Seneca Falls, V. Y.,to Warren, OAzo; Elizabeth Plaistea, New York, V. ¥., to Birming- 
ham, A/a.; J. F. Hummer, Shamokin, Penn., to Potsdam, N. Y.; Mabel Alice Schnurr, Brook- 
lyn, V. ¥., to Frostburg, /d.; lra M. Hawley, Canandaigua, V. ¥., to Vassalboro, M4/.; Laura 
Summerbel], Lakemont, V. ¥., to Birmingham, A/a. : Lillian Thorpe, Frostburg, A/¢., to Ham- 
monton, V./.; Ebert M. Jackson, Concord, 1. #., to Indiana, Pa.; Irene Deichman, Caledonia, 
N. Y., to Warren, Ofio; Ethel MacFarlane, Auburn, 4. Y.; to Cincinnati, OAzo; Charles L. 
uswald, Erie, Pa.; to Bangor, Jf”.; Evangeline Diver, New York, V. ¥., to Metuchen, WV. /.; 
Josephine Hardy, Winterport, J/c., to Morgantown, //’. l’z.; Evan D. Boardman, Hamilton, 
N. Y., to Lyndon, Xy.; Lillian Dunn, Plattsburg, V. ¥., to Trenton, V./.; A. Beidena Mc- 
Intosh, Bradford, Pa., to Hunter, V. ¥.; Olive Mt. Lene, Tuxedo Park, V. Y., to Swarthmore, 
Pa.; Bertha M, Knapp, Lyons, V. Y., to South Norwalk, Conn.; Merton D. Merring, Syracuse, 
N. ¥Y., to En Reames WD Mary B. Eddy, Albany, V. Y., to Middlebury, Vermont, L.Gertrade 
Clark, Oberlin, 0., to Cleveland, V. Y.; Ethel Jacoby, Millersburg, Pean., to Trentom, NV. /.; 
Emerit Booth, Hartwick, V. Y., to Warren, Odio; Wilson W. Staver, Steelton, /’enn., 10 Engie- 
wood, NV. /.; Ethel Earle Parsons, Northampton, Afass., to Corry, /enn.; Genevieve K. Bail, 
Holden, Mass., to Pitcher, V. Y.; Margaret A. Morris, Long Branch,, V./., to Scarsdale. V. Y.; 
Thomas |). Parker, Northampton, J/ass., to Lyndon, Ay.; Mildred Wate: bury, Stamford. Conn., 
to aeoge pes nD N. Y.; Nancy M. Carr, South Hadley, Afass., to Stony Brook, WV. ¥.; Eugene Van 
Why, Lewisbarg, Penn., to Northampton, Mass.; Agies Maud Dunn, Holyoke, Mass , to Fast 
Hampton. NV. ¥.; Belva Vearsa'l, Shinglehonse, Penn., 10 Lynbrook, V. Y.; Lavina Meader, 
Dover, V /., to Hoosick Falls, V. }.; T. Frank Tabor, Conneautville. Penn., to Hornell, WV. ¥.; 
V. Isabella Ott, Towanda. Penn , to Sodus Point, V. ¥.; Sara W. Tomey, Fonda, WV. ¥., to 
Kearney, ./.; Irene MacDia:rmid, Homer. V. Y.,to Warren, Ohio; Myrtie Price, Hornell. NV. ¥., 
to Chatham, J. / ; Charlotte Mann, Wellsboro, Penn., to Ridgefield, Conn. ; Kate Hantley, 
Oneida, NV. Y., to Point Pleasant, 1. /.; Mabel Northrup, Mansfield, Penn., to Utica, V. Y.; 
Mary Warner, Rochester, V. Y., to Corry, Penn. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, sccondary'scnoo ana Putiic Schools are ours ‘to fil 


and now coming in daily. If advancement is your desire, write us. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, I). 
Cc. J, ALBERT, Manager. 





70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Becommends teachers te colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 
introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN :: : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREIGN (superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Callon 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High, Preparatory and Normal! School and Colleges in Penn- 


sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & co., 
101 Marke St., Harrisburg, Pa., 1648 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 











Assists Teachers in obtaining 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Founded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN, 
Pres. Sec: and Treas, 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C. counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, 
A. SCOTT & CO., Proprietors 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 4.x ‘secco strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 








Mcchin 1 Ge timncoeun Ge ce 
Winship We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers im 


every part of the country. 
9 
Teachers 
WM. F. JARVIS 


29-A Beacon St. 
g Agciicy Long distance Telephone. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
OOD O90 S 9 6440 O OSS FOSS HF GIES OESE BHO) FSGS WHEE 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE 


Teachers’ Annuity Guild 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


An association of 1200 Massachusetts 
teachers, organized, managed, and super- 
vised under the laws of the Commonwealth. 

Its object, —to furnish annuities to 
teachers after thirty-five years of service, or 


after permanent disability. 


Cost, Only $15 a Year 
Now Open to All Teachers of Less than 29 Years’ Service 


Permanent Fund - - $133,656.54 
Paid in Annuities, 1909 $14,428.10 





For full information communicate with 
G.A. SOUTHWORTH, President, 
Somerville, Mass. 


or GEO. M. WADSWORTH, Secretary, 
Whitman, Mass. 


Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 





Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers. 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


s 
> 





Fall term opened September 1, 1909. 
Write, call or telephone for further information. 





97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 


























JUKES—EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
preacher, philanthropist, and statesman. The 
book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 
fluenced the passage of the most remarkable 
bill that ever passed any State Legislature— 
an act to prevent the increase of idiocy and 
imbecility. (Pennsylvania H. of R. 51). 
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WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston 


A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

‘* The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ ~ ey the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.’ 


From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


‘* | thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 
perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.”’ 


From a Maine teacher: 

**] want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. [ geri | feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, and I am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

**Enc'osed please find my check. 

‘“*With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 


From a New Jersey superintendent: 


* Permit me to thank you for your seryice in securing for 
us Miss She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ———, 
please put us in communication with them.” 





From a Vermont teacher: 

“TI have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and | appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

** Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 

school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 
“Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 

WM. F. JARVIS ALVIN F. PEASE 

29-A Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Long Distance Telephone. 
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